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Aliso for Sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |'Opéra, Paris 





We call special attention to the cut pap” pattern designs 
which have been so popular a feature in »..<c BAZAR during 
the summer veason. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
standard size only 








ADY GEORGINA VERNON, daughter of the tenth 
Earl of Haddington, is well known as an author 
ity on dairying as an occupation for women. She 
spent some time in Normandy studying into 

French methods in cheese-making. She strongly urges 
the practicability of dairying for women as a self-sup- 
porting industry, but says that cheese would be the most 
profitable branch of the work. Most of the bad butter, 
she claims, comes from smal! dairies with only two or 
three cows. It is to be hoped that many women of this 
country may be induced to follow some of her sugges- 
tions, going into the manufacture of some of the more 
delicate cheeses 


AUmost every summer hotel of any note in these days 

gives up a parlor for the exhibition of special articles 
brought there for sale. Not only the Oriental arrives 
with his embroidered silks and impossible hangings, but 
delegates from various decorative-art societies through- 
out the country, and bric-A-brac dealers with old brass 
and pottery. Even the dressmakers have their day, and 
women who do not find it easy to shop in large towns 
wait for the summer to get models of gowns and lin- 
gerie. Everything apparently is arranged on schedule 
time, for exactly at an appointed hour the venders pack 
up and go away, and new faces with new articles for sale 
take their place. Thus the Turk and the Syrian and the 
thrifty New- Englander follow one another in rapid succes- 
sion. The custom apparently pays, for every year marks 
an addition to the ranks of those who come to reap a sum 
mer harvest, and a greater varicty in the articles offered 
for sale is seen. 


NOVELIST in New York, the other day, had occa- 

sion to use the names of some old roses once grown 
in his mother’s garden. He could remember her voice as 
she called them by name, but the spelling of them was 
beyond him. So he consulted several florists on Broad- 
way, only to be told that the flowers themselves were 
never found any nore, and that only some old-fashioned 
nursery-man could even remember how they looked. He 
discovered that flowers, like people, have their day and 
disappear. The lovely tea-rose is seen no more, and the 
Maréchal Nie is a thing of the past, and the tuberose is 
no longer to be seen. Forgotten beauties of a bygone 
day, they are never asked for. 


F one were inclined to doubt the sudden popularity of 

the automobile among those who set the fashions for 
us. a Visit to the Golf Club at Newport would convince 
him. On the circle outside the door, where drags, carts, 
and vehicles of every degree of elegance used to wait be- 
hind beautiful and well-croomed horses, one now sees 
every kind of automobile adapted to the use of amateurs. 
There straw phaetons, drags, and a great variety of carts 
stand, waiting for the return of the players in the field, 
or for those who have gone inside for afternoon tea and 
hot waffles. It has also been stated that many horses and 
traps have been sold in private stables to make way for 
the new favorites. 


HOUGH we made no comment on it at the time, few 

things ever seemed sadder to us than the violent re- 
action aguinst young Lieutenant Hobson witnessed last 
summer. Here was « brave young sailor, being made a 
national hero and receiving an amount of adulation which 
might easily have turned wiser heads, suddenly waking 
up to find himself a national butt of reproach. The Hob- 
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son kiss became a joke even for the theatre. The kissing- 
bug of to-day has never been the subject of so many 
jests. 

Most of the papers, however, overdid the question, and 
their exaggerations made many of us realize that the 
picture they drew was not quite true. Those of us who 
have thought at all of the question of late have supposed 
the whole discussion forgotten. But we failed to take 
into account the foreign critic, apt to take us all at our 
own estimate. Listen to what Lombroso says, for in- 
stance, in the Pall Mall Magazine: 


In the case of Hobson's 10,000 kisses, the strangeness and ancon- 
ventionality of which were heightened by their publicity, the most 
striking fact is that he was addressing a crowd of specially élite per- 
sons. The crowd is a domain in which the microbe of evil develops 
more readily than the microbe of good, because the good elements of 
the individual are eliminated by numbers, or by the presence even of a 
single morbid element. Distarbances arise mainly from the stronger 
influence which the few depraved persons in a crowd exercise upon 
it; for, being of an active nature, they oversway the virtuous, who 
are by nature more passive. 

This baleful influence is yet more marked in a crowd of women, 
partly becanse it inclades a larger proportion of hysterical persons, 
who give and receive suggestions more readily than others, and partly 
because, aside from hysterical tendencies, women are more open to 
suggestion, more inclined to run to extremes, than men. 


And again when he adds: 


It would augur well for the glory of the great republic, on which at 
this time the gaze of the whole liberal world is fixed, if in the flash of 
victory the military ardor of your American cousin had restricted it- 
self to this single act. It would augur well if, having set one people 
free, it had refrained from girding om the swerd to force another 
luty slavery. 


Certainly Hobson himself never brought this down on 
us, but the men who went into a midsummer madness 
over things he never did. 


R. PETTIJOHN’S SUMMER. 


Our coming to Narragansett was brought 
about in this way: 

Katherine and Cynthia, supposing their father so soft- 
ened by disappointment at Saratoga that be would take 
them where they chose, proposed Newport to him, only 
to discover that he did not approve of the place. Fancy 
not approving of Newport! . It was a new point of view 
to me; and in a man, too, with three beautiful and mar- 
riageable young daughters on his hands, and wealth 
enough to buy the Breakers if he chose. ‘I have never 
allowed Katherine to go with the Hayes and the Hodges 
at home,” he said; ‘‘ I don't see why I should here. I do 
not approve of the way they made their money.” 

A month ago I would have thought Mr. Pettijohn a 
provincial, and narrow minded, too, as all provincials are. 
But there was something more than mere prejudice in 
his tones. For the first time I began to think he might 
have ideals, recognized standards, according to which he 
regulated his social relations. I began to respect a cer- 
tain streng'h lying back of that gentle and quaint exterior. 
For the first time,too,I began to think that if that dejected 
white mustache of his, at which I have laughed to my- 
self, could be given au upward twist, he might be made 
to look twenty years younger, and lose his melancholy 
mien for a gayer one. But with these thoughts I have 
nothing to do. Still, 1 do feel that the trend of a man's 
character is often expressed in bis mustache, and much 
of his power to impress the world. 


Balked temporarily of Newport, Katherine and Cyn- 
thia decided upon Narragansett Pier. 1, by way of being 
amiable and of pleasing Katherine, whom I like for all her 
pride, suggested Jamestown, on Canonicut Island, as only 
a few minutes’ ride by ferry from Bellevue Avenue and 
the Casino. Dorothy,who is always for making us happy, 
fellin with my idea. Her youngest brother,she said could 
bathe at Jamestown, and she and her father could sail to 
their hearts’ content. But Katherine would have nove 
of it. It would not be possible to go there, she said, hold- 
ing her pretty head higher and drooping her eyes as she 
spoke, after her usual custom when disapproving of some 
one. She addressed herself to Dorothy, ignoring me. 
“No one goes there except people who cannot live in 
Newport, and yet who want to say that they have been 
there and seen everything. Jamestown is only an excuse 
for getting as much as you can out of Newport without 
paying for it.” 

(Ob, Katherine, Katherine! Who taught you to ride 
rough-shod over things that displease you? Have you 
ever been to Jamestown, or seen any of its lovely houses 
for yourself? And what do you know of it except what 
some little school friend once told you? I remember a 
summer of my own there, and a sail-boat, and some one 
who sang to a banjo whenever the winds were with us 
and the tiller needed no attention. Newport might have 
been a city of the dead, those summer nights, for all we 
eared. But this was long ago, and you would think me 
a sentimental old maid if I told you.) 

And yet, now that she is here, Narragansett, for all its 
distinct individuality, is not the place she wanted. It lies 
within easy reach of Newport, however, if her father’s 
mind should change. On clear days, indeed, we can dis- 
tinguish some of the houses on the Ocean Drive, and 
when the Columbia and the Defender sailed out from the 
harbor on one of the trial races we could follow them all 
along their course, until they turned in by Beaver Light 
again. 

But the Pier is not Newport, and Katherine is sceptical 
and dissatisfied. She has an air of discontent so forbid- 
ding that few seek her out, and she, in consequence, thinks 
nobody worth while. 
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I sat with her the other day on the bathing-pavilion. 
Tides on this beautiful beach never have to be considered, 
so that the bathing begins regularly at certain hours every 
morning. By twelve o'clock the fun is at its height. The 
pavilion was crowded when we reached there. Every 
manner of person was there, from the overdressed sum- 
mer girl to the fat woman who was bringing up her baby 
on the bottle, and bringing it up at that very moment 
there. 

The beach wascovered, Young women just out of the sea 
were drying their hair in the sunlight. Young men, their 
bathing suits still dripping with water, their well-ex posed 
biceps scarlet as boiled lobsters, were lying flat in the 
sand and covering themselves with it. The photographer 
was out with his camera, and dripping bathers posed 
themselves in groups before him. The water was dotted 
thick with the heads of swimmers, till each swell before 
it broke looked like a pin-cushion stuffed with big black 
pins. 

A yacht from Newport came in, and anchored just be- 
yond the Casino, and then a steam-launch brought a party 
of men and women ashore. How well dressed they were, 
and how well groomed, and what an air of prosperity they 
carried, and of quiet certainty and of all-sufficiency to 
themselves! And what an air, too, of being detached from 
those around them! I could not but think, as I watched 
them, what ideal Christians we would be if we too could 
walk through life as indifferent to the presence of sur- 
rounding evil as they to the presence of some of the 
loiterers by whom they walked, and who would give most 
of what they possessed to win a bow of recognition from 
one of them. 

A lady near Katherine rose as two of them approached 
her, and after some salutations and commonplaces were 
exchanged, the man from Newport said to the lady stay- 
ing at Narragansett: ‘‘How vulgar it all seems! How 
can you stand it?’ The lady, without seeming to resent 
his remark, replied: ‘‘ We come here for the air. There 
is nothing like it along the coast.” But I knew she was 
offended, and so did the lady from Newport, who laughed 
and said: “* This is cosmopolitan, not vulgar. We shall 
have ta send him to see the watering-places abroad.” 
Katherine heard every word as I did, and putting up her 
parasol, though we were under cover, hid herself so as 
not to be identified with the place. 


Five dollars admits one to the privileges of the Casino 
for one week, one dollar to a hop, and fifty cents to a 
single visit. Mr. Pettijohn has subscribed for us all, so 
that at one o'clock when the bathing was over we fell in 
with the procession on its way to the Casino. All along 
the porch next the wall bare tables are arranged, with 
chairs on either side. On the terrace in front, which is 
protected from the road by a high hedge of green, are 
more tables, but only large enough for a tumbler or two 
and a bottle. These tables are protected by gay-colored 
and huge umbrellas, fastened in the ground by their 
handles. All about are hydrangeas, pink, blue, and 
white, in big green boxes. A band plays in the music- 
stand. Just across the road the ocean breaks among the 
rocks. 

For an hour after bathing all Narragansett gathers here, 
to drink, to gossip, and to smoke, Gay music is beard. 
Waiters rush about. Men and women pass up and down, 
nodding and bowing to one another. Groups of women sit 
alone, and those chilled from the bath order beverages 
with straws. Now and then an old man and his wife sip 
coffee, looking on with quiet and amused faces. 

Mr. Pettijohn, thinking Dorothy chilled from her swim, 
ordered a julep—an order which Katherine instantly coun- 
termanded. She thinks no young girl should take stim- 
ulants in public. I think she is right. Mr. Pettijohn, 
however, ignores appearances. Perliaps he is a better 
man for that very reason, knowing so little, as he must, 
of what appearances may mean. 

We were joined at intervals by half a dozen women 
whom we knew at the hotel and who were here alone. 
They talked for a few moments and went away. Each 
one had the same thing to say, and each one wondered 
who all the other people were, and where they came from, 
and each was careful in one way or the other to explain 
why she herself knew so few, especially why she knew so 
few of the men. (Why is it, by-the-way, that women of 
uncertain years are always so careful to explain to each 
other why they know no men, and have none in attendance? 
Every woman who came up to-day came up unattended, 
and had something to say on the sulbject—either that she 
didn't care for men, or that she didn’t see a man she had 
ever laid eyes on before.) 

And then how every one stared, and every one talked 
about every one else! It was like an entre’acte at the 
opera, when glasses are turned in every direction, and all 
the occupants of the boxes are discussed. One person was 
pointed out because of a divorce (as if we were not used to 
them by this time!), another because of a separation, a third 
as the wife of a Keely-cure patient ; this man because the 
season never began until he came to renew his attentions 
to some one, and that man because, though he has left his 
wife and children long ago, his special stamp of approval 
was needed before any summer girl could be considered 
the belle of the season. Somebody was pointed out because 
he had made his money in a patent medicine, somebody 
else in cigarettes, and still somebody else in a tooth-powder. 
Somebody was said to be » schemer, and somebody « push- 
er, and still a third—but I did not stay to listen. I heard 
Katherine suddenly exclaim to Cynthia: ‘‘ Heavens! 
there’s Mr. Anthony; and in a white linen tie, in the 
morning! Suppose he should join us?” Mr. Pettijohn 
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went forward to meet him. He was not for turning his 
back on an acquaintance, whatever his clothes. Indeed, 
Mr. Pettijohn's greeting was so cordial that Mr, Anthony 
walked back to the hotel with us, Katherine and Cynthia 
in visible discomfiture. ‘* Yes,” 1 was saying to myself 
as 1 came, followed by Mr, Pettijohn, ‘‘ they may all be 
right,and there may be divorces and separations and all 
the rest. But the little wife of the Keeley-cure patient had 
a cheerful courage in her eye that I envied, and the patent- 
medicine man was tender to the awkward wife he had 
courted in their poverty, and the overdressed sumiher girl 
had saved a child from drowning only last week.” 

They are playing a game with big stakes for social 
recognition,” said Mr. Pettijohn, breaking in upon my 
meditations, as though he knew my thoughts, and ‘‘ they 
miss in consequence the beauty of sea and sky and of the 
open stretches some of us love. But, after all, it’s an old 
game, played whenever human beings meet, whether in 
tenements or in courts.” 

‘ But it’s a game,” I said, laughing (I am beginning to 
feel more at ease with Mr. Pettijohn), ‘‘in which every 
move is known to the enemy, though none of the players 
see it, and in which success is as hazardous as failure.” 

But Mr. Pettijohn did not spexk again, He was look- 
ing at Katherine, and he insisted on asking Mr. Anthony 
to luncheon. THe GovERNEss. 


ORD ROSEBERY ON WEALTH. 


Lorp Rosgespery is a good many different 
kinds of a man, and views the world from a va- 
riety of stand-points. His chief business in life 

is to be a rich English earl and help to govern the Brit- 
ish Empire. But it isnot always histurn at the wheel of 
state, and when he is not governing there are divers oc- 
cupations that attract him. He can read, and write, and 
race horses, and make very acceptable speeches on pub- 
lic occasions. He is in sympathy with literature and the 
makers of it. The Scotch respect him for his scholar 
ship and like him, as every one seems to who knows 
him, because he is intelligent, prosperous, and very lik- 
able. Being known as one of the ablest, best trained, 
aud best tempered men in England, and a man of fine 
character as well as of large fortune, he is, to all ap 
pearances, as enviable a person in mind, estate, and op 
portunity as one can readily think of. 

The English newspapers have been scoffing at him be 
cause in the course of a recent speech that he made at 
the opening of a hospital he spoke on ‘* the exaggerated 
advantages of wealth,” pointing out the familiar truths 
that even millionaires cannot ext more than their appe 
tites warrant, or wear more than one suit of clothes, or 
ride more than one horse ata time. The chief advantage 
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they had over poorer people, he thought, was in being 
able to commaud a change of climate when they felt like 
it, and the best of medical advice. And this latter ad- 
vantage, he thought, wus being brought every year more 
and more within reach of every one by the multiplication 
of hospitals. 

All that he said was true enough, but the scribes of the 
contemporary press have been luughing at him for say- 
ing it, and accusing him of talking cant. The truth is 
that though be did not talk cant, he helped himself to a 
topic which is reserved to the uses of the philosophical 
poor. Since ink begun to flow it has been the perennial 
consolation of philosophers who had leisure for medita- 
tion to point out that, afterall, there was a limit to what 
money could buy, and that to have prodigious accumu- 
lations of dross was by no means so vast an advantage as 
the inconsiderate supposed. The reiteration of this sen- 
timent in the last five thousand years is astonishing—or 
would be if we did-not recall how constant has been hu- 
mauity’s appreciation of ‘ means,” and how unflagging 
its effort to attain them. Horace, who lived in an era of 
great fortunes and corresponding luxury, seems to bave 
divided his time pretty equally in having what fun he 
could with the means at his disposal, and declaring, iu 
marketable verse, that he could not have materially more 
fun even though he was considerably richer. Tt was 
doubtless true; for Horace, like Rosebery, had an acute 
and cultivated mind, from the workings of which he 
doubtless derived more entertainment than be could ever 
have got from the mere increase of his material posses- 
sions. He had enough and realized it. 

Mr. Carnegie has been lately quoted as saying that in 
his opinion ** the secret of money-making depends chiefly 
on Spe * squareness,’ clear-headedness, economy, and 
rigid adherence to the rule of not overworking.” That is 
to say that with energy, honesty, intelligence, thrift, and 
rest a man ought to be able to get rich. To be sure; 
but while it is a well-endowed man who can bring all 
these elements to bear in due measure in his business, Mr. 
Carnegie has left out one element which is at least as 
important as any of the.others, for back of most fortunes 
one finds a strong desire to be rich, and that all persons 
do not have in anything like the same degree. Almost 
every intelligent person wants to keep what he bas got— 
his income, his place in the world—and will try hard, 
and even make sacrifices, to do so. But either because it 
is so obviously true that, as Lord Rosebery says, the ad- 
vantages of great wealth are exaggerated, or because a 
moderate income can make a moderate person very com- 
fortable, or because use tends to make any tolerable lot 
agreeable, or because our aspirations wait on our abili- 
ties, it is true that the strong impulse to gain a great for- 
tune is not common, and that envy of the possessors of 
great fortunes is rather rare. Because almost every one 
wants a little more money, and because a majority of the 
people about us are trying hard to get more money, we 
are apt to think that the pursuit of wealth is really the 
most engrossing of human interests, and that every one 





[ LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


GeorGE Exior somewhere compares a delight 
ful character, of rare distinction, with a passage 
from a classic cited in a newspaper. It is as 

though a few lines between the quotation marks opened 
quickly, unexpectedly, a little window through which 
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who disparages the value of money talks cant. But we 
are liable to deceive ourselves about that. The people 
about us are busy vot so much in trying to make monvy 
as in living their several lives. To have the use of some 
money is a pretty necessary incident to living with satis 
faction, but getting the money is, after all, to most persons, 
# pursuit of u means, not an end in itself. Without i: 

tending violence to the catechism, one may say that tli 
chief end of life is living. Certainly it is not, for mort 
of us, the heaping together of more money than a decen! 
—— for old age and posterity shames us into hoarding 

e go about our tasks, take pleasure and pride in them 
are solicitous that they shall reward us duly, and ar 
eg oe out if they don’t, but great riches we averag« 
people don’t think of as possible for ourselves, nor give 
ourselves concern about attaining them. If they were of 
fered to us at the price of changing our pursuits, abandon 
ing our interests for new ones, going among new people, 
and guiding our thoughts into new and unsympatiietic 
channels, many of us would be loath to accept them. The 
truth is that most of us are strongly attached to ourselves 
and our belongings, and want to keep on being ourselves 
and belonging to our own until the end of the chapter 
We want to develop and to succeed, and if riches knock at 
our door we will not shoot the bolt, but not for the sake 
of being rich would many of us pay a price which changed 
or confused our identity. The man who has the money 
making instinct, and who begins young to realize it, and 
who never has any ambition with which mouey-hunting 
conflicts, bas nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
first scraping and then heaping until the mass of his accu 
mulations satisfies him. Life’s turbid current eats little 
fortunes away, so that they need to be constantly replen 
ished, but the big ones nowadays seem to check the stream, 
so that they gain more in detritus than they lose by ero 
sion. Most of us have no expectation to be aught but 
replenishers all our lives,and we are happy if, our daily 
efforts being blessed, we are able to keep our heads safely 
above the flood. 

No other fault can be found with Lord Rosebery’s dis 
course than that in moralizing on the limitations of rich 
es he has trespassed upon the privilege of the poor. It 
is his office, as a rich man, to buckle to and make life 
picturesque, to have heaps of toys, and put in due part of 
his time in playing with them. 1t is not for him to say 
that money brings few advantages, but to try consci 
evtiously to display all the advaninges it affords. It is 
our privilege to tell him that however many pockets a 
man may have, he has but one liver; that life is too short 
to spend much of it going from anywhere to nowhere in 
particular on a yacht; that horse-racing has immoral as 
sociations; that champagne more than twice a week is not 
healthy; that cigars are dangerous in proportion to their 
cost; that it is a bore to have more than five servants or 
more than two horses; and that the responsibilities, tempta 
tions, and conspicuousness of great wealth go far to help 
us towards the conclusion that it may be dear at its price. 

Epwakp 8. Martin. 





one sees a different world—the world of art and the quiet 
life. But the same charm is found more easily in a pic- 
ture. We may be saying, or reading, ‘* The President and 
Mrs. McKinley arrived at Hotel Champlain, Clinton 
County, New York, before nine o'clock in the morning of 
July 27. It bad been announced that these guests were 
in search of rest, and their wishes were respected. No 


demonstration occurred when the President’s train reach- 
ed the station. At the hotel a flag was unfurled from the 
central tower. But now, without a single word, realize 
the welcome the country extends—not the people of the 
United States or of Clinton County, but a bit, and a lovely 
bit, of the land itself. Does it not receive the First Lady of 
the Land when Mrs. McKinley steps from her carriage? 








OF PRESIDENT AND MRs. McKINLEY AT THE HOTEL. 
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LONDON IN SEASON—WATCHING 


A POPULAR COMEDY AT A WEST END THEATRE.—Draww sy Artruur Garratt 











MIDSUMM 


ANY pretty gowns were seen at the Fourth of 
July reception at the Embassy. Oddly enough, 
ill the young girls who received came in blue, 
of which the prettiest dresses, I thought, were 
the white dotted muslins over blue transparents, 
with Marie Antoinette fichus. With midsummer there 
seems to be a sudden rage for this last dainty fashion 
The fichus are generally crossed, and fastened at the left 
side with chour of velvet Mile. Seé has sketched a 
foulard made with a fichu. In this case it is of guipure, 
with bouillonés of mousseline de soie, and a lace ruffle 
The yoke is traversed by bands of blue velvet ribbon, and 
1 have seen the same model made with the clusters of 
velvet continuing about the collar. Another charming 
satin foulard was a white ground with black polka dots, 
trimmed with bands of bine satin. The skirt had narrow 
undulating ruffles, bordered with narrow pipings of blue, 
und a tiny vine of guipure. Above these went a wide 
bias band of blue satin. The corsage had a fichu, like a 
graduated ruffle, falling off the shoulders and coming to 
gether at the bust, where it was fastened with a knot of 
black mousseline de soie. This opened away from a 
pretty chemisette of white mousseline de soie shirred at 
the top, and the shirrings covered with the little guipure 
vines like those of the skirt. The hat was a large picture 
hat, turned up on the left side with one great pink ruse, 
with tulle strings at the back that came around to fasten 
into the mousseline de 
sole knot on the breast 














NOTICED the black 

silk dresses at the Em 
bassy. There were beau 
tiful gowns in black taf 
fetas, trimmed in an old 
fashioned way that has 
always appealed to me 
with inch-and-a-half- wide 
ribbon velvet. The most 
attractive use of this is in 
the Greek-key pattern. 
One may make almost 
any sort of tunic that is 
most becoming to ber fig 
ure,edge it with the Greek 
key—in black, of course 
cut the corsage in Greek 
keys down the front, bor 
der these with black vel 
vet and a tiny margin of 
blue, put it over almost 
any dainty front, especial- 
ly one of old yellow em- 
broidery from one’s 
grandmother's stores, or 
one of puffed white muslin and lace insertion, the puffs 
runving diagonally, and one has a charming summer dress 
that will serve for many occasions. 

The Greek key is so much used on everything. Atone 














ER FASHIONS 


of the prettiest of the late June weddings the bridemaids 
wore dresses of pale rose crépe de Chine with deep shaped 
ruffles of embroidered tulle headed by ‘‘grecques,” as 
they are called, in mousseline de soie. One-half of the 
corsage, cut diagonally, 
was a princesse of crépe 
de Chine, the other was of 
the tulle,and the two join- 
ed by a diagonal scarf 
of mousseline de soie, 
caught at either end by 
bunches of natural roses. 
The sleeves were half 
long, the gloves were 
long Suéde, the hat was 
of rose straw veiled with 
a searf of mousseline de 
soie caught by a large 
buckle. The trimming 
was great clusters of pink 
roses. The bride's dress 
was the first tunic that I 
have seen in a wedding 
gown, but the effect was 
extremely elegant, bor- 
dered as it was with lilies 
incrusted and embroider- 
ed; the tunic’s long point 
in the back almost as long 
as the long train of the 
dress. Its shape was 
princesse, and it was 
worn over a guimpe 
made of nothing but fine 
tucks of mousseline de 
soie, continuing on the shoulders to give a little effect of 
epaulettes to the top of the sleeves. 


| LOOK forward with most lively curiosity to the opening 
of next season from a dress point of view, for it ap- 
pears quite a lively passage of arms between the lady and 
the tiger, or in other words, the fair sex and the dress- 
makers, is predicted. The authorities have announced 
that they are tired of tunics, and they will go out. Wo- 
men say that they like that sort of ‘‘ movement” in their 
skirts, and mean to keep on to it. Who will triumph we 
shall see. Meanwhile, I am told that sacque-coats, like 
men’s coats, will be made, that plaids covered with incrus- 
tations of plain cloth are among the new fabrics for the 
autumn, that velvets will be seen galore, and that there 
will be many polka dots. It will surprise me very much 
if well-dressed women affect much either plaids or sacque- 
coats. However, the long slightly gored sacque—if one may 
use such an expression—of this summer has been so pop- 
ular that there is no telling. Nearly every smart woman 
possesses one for driving. The peculiarity of the most 
popular model is that the sleeves and collar are in the 
same piece. These are aftractive also made in black silk 
with tailor finish. 


- silk, with a sort of over 





IN PARIS 


HATEVER you wear this summer, do not forget the 

touch of black tulle or mousseline de soie. I have 
already spoken of the invariable scarf, or knot, with every 
sort of toilette. Such a ravishing garden-party dress was 
in white embroidered mousseline de soic over supple white 
taffeta, falling in soft lines. The front was made in a 
tablier, the sides were ruffles of plain mousseline. The 
sleeves were transparent, the body of the corsage was em 
broidered muslin, and the sole ornament was a knot of 
black tulle at the belt, held in place by a cluster of brill 
iants. I like extremely the mousseline de soie scarfs, which 
one can easily make one’s self, finished simply by two or 
three rows of bouillonnés. These are often put round the 
neck with one end passed loosely through the other at the 
bust, and then allowed to hang down carelessly. 





WO or three pretty gowns made now with a prudent 

view to wear in the early autumn have come in my 
way. Among them were the combinations of silk and 
stuff, of which I spoke long ago at Monte Carlo, and which 
I have seen lately in exactly the same style among the 
latest things. One of these was in a sort of barége, with 
a silk under-skirt scat- 
tered with pretty quaint 
flowers. It was made 
with a peplum over-skirt, 
slashed nt the sides, and 
piped with silk. The cor 
sage had a blouse of the 


thing of the barége that 
came down to the belt in 
front, was cut away to 
form only small rounded 
points at each side, and 
was deeply pointed at 
the neck over a chem- 
isette of tucked muslin 
and lace. Made in veil- 
ing, this could be worn 
quite into November, 
and would serve as a 
useful house dress all 
the winter. 

The sketches repre- 
sent an evening dress 
with a new collar of 
charming and _pictur- 
esque shape—the body 
of the corsage of pleated 1 i \N 
mousseline de soie, with 1M 
a croisillon of black vel- 1 yw 
vet and chou of the Li 
same. These same croi- 
sillons are seen in the 
third sketch, with deep collar and half sleeves of guipure 
bordered with mousseline de soie. 

The second sketch is of a foulard with lace fichu. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
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NOTES FROM 


LTHOUGH there are many people who take plea- 
sure in saying that golf is not quite so fushianable 
as it was.last year, it is difficult to know on what 
they base their theory. Certainly to «ll appear- 
ances the enthusiasm over the game is as great as 

ever, and both men and women take quite as much inter- 
est in what they shall wear while indulging in this favor- 
ite sport. As time goes on, women have learned by ex- 
perience that it is no longer necessary to look like frights 
in order to be good golf-players, and they pay more atten- 
tion to choosing a becoming golf costume. 

The tailors and dressmakers who make a specialty of 
turning out correct sporting costumes have racked their 
brains, and not in vain, to evolve smart and becoming 

owns, and the batters have done the same for the hats. 

here is no fixed law as to what color shall be worn, and 
a woman can with perfect propriety, except of course 
in the matter of the color of the coat, choose something 
that is peculiarly adapted to her particular coloring; and 
while she must follow a certaiu rule as ‘to the shape of 
the skirt, she is not bound by any fixed law as to how 
little or how much material shall be used. 


HE women golf enthusiasts think there are few days 

thut are too hot to play their favorite gume, but even 
the most biassed have admitted that it is just as well not 
to wear too heavy clothing when playing, and it is no 
longer necessary to wear a heavy woollen skirt. Last 
year piqué was worn quite as much as the heavy mate- 
rials, and this year even lighter fabrics are in favor, There 
are a number of pretty linens—not only the heavy denims, 
but some new material, lighter than denim—some won- 
derfully light piqués, and some fascinating woollens of 
very light weight in many different colorings. In the 
light woollens there is nothing prettier than a bright blue 
which has lately made its appearsnce. It is a double-faced 
material, but of extra-light weight. It comes also in 
other colors, but the blue is the prettiest shade. 


HE skirts are made in two or three different ways, the 

general effect being much the same. They are worn 
a little below the shoe-tops, are finished with a facing or 
hem and fasten at the side. Sometimes they button on 
either side of the front breadth; again they are fastened 
by invisible hooks. The back is plain, or else is laid in two 
full pleats—the pleats turned inside; others again have a 
seam down the centre of the back, fastening the pleats to- 
gether for a short distance, and then allowing them to 
spread out full width. These skirts are never lined—in 
fact, it is a great mistake to line a golf skirt, for the lin- 
ing does not hang the same as the material, and being ex- 
posed to wind and weather of all kinds, it is liable to 
stretch or to shrink. There are some very good grays 
that are exceedingly serviceable; also a dark pepper-and- 
salt mixture with a rough finish. This’ was used last year. 
Some new golf skirts are made of the checks in black and 
white, or brown and white—both small and large checks. 
The medium size is the best, although one or two made in 
shepherd's plaid, quite small, have been very good indeed. 
The black skirts and the blue ones are still seen, but the 
blue is much brighter in color than that worn last year. 


HE linen golf ¢ostumes are most attractive and the 

coloring wonderfal. A shade tifat looks almost like 
currant red is very effective. This bas a touch of black in 
the belt and in the tie, and has, too, an Eton jacket of the 
same color, fastened in front with a black tie. There isa 
blue—quite a light blue—that makes a most attractive 
costume. One just finished for Newport is of the light 
blue, with the skirt plain at the back, most carefully fitted, 
and has the odd little fad @f a pocket just at the right of 
the front seam—a three-cormered pocket in which the golf- 
balls can be carried. This pocket, by-the-way, is a new 
feature of the skirts this season, and has not been abso- 
lutely popular. It requires a very good figure to wear a 
pocket on the right of-one’s skirt and not have it hang 
badly, particularly when the pocket is full of balls; but 
it is just one of those little touches that are gone into by 
people who like to havé the latest things. This pocket 
has a flap that buttons over,and when there are no balls 
in it, it lies back against the skirt. The jacket—this par- 
ticular suit is cut in the Eton shape—has the fronts that 
come almost close together atross the bust. It has a small 
square collar at the back, is tight-fitting, and of a most 
becoming shape. It is a little shorter at the back than in 
front, so that the fronts of the jacket come down over the 
belt. The sleeves are small, but not tight-fitting, and are 
finished with two rows of machine stitching where the 
cuff would be. To wear with this skirt and jacket are 
four white shirts—two of white wash silk onl 
two of fine white cambric. They are all made 
on the same plan—a double yoke in the back, a 
little full at the shoulders (not very much), and 
are fastened in front with jewelled buttons. The 
sleeves of the waist are not small at all, and are finished 
at the wrists with small cuffs, generally worn turned back. 
A stitched belt of the same material as the costume finish- 
es the skirt, while the finish of the waist at the neck con- 
sists of a high collar and a black neck-tie, or of a little 
bow—the same sort of tie that men wear in the evening 
with Tuxedo suits. 


HE white golf costumes are exceedingly smart, and of 

course involve expense, for they must be absolutely 
neat and fresh every time they are put on. Some are 
made of serge, some of mohair, but the smartest are in 
linen or piqué. They are made in the same shape as 
those already spoken of, and are supposed to be worn 
with white shirt-waists of cambric, dimity (a favorite ma- 
terial, by-the-way), fancy linen, or piqué. This last mate- 
rial is rather heavy for a waist unless the very finest qual- 
ity is chosen. It should never be anything like so heavy 
as that used in the skirts. 

The white belt, the white tie, and the white gloves of 
wash leather are always worn, and white shoes or tan 
shoes, preferably the white shoes with black stockings. 
This fad of black stockings with white shoes is popular 
because the black stockings make the ankles look smaller. 
Another fad is to have these stockings of very fine open- 
work lisle-thread or silk. As the feet are much in evi- 
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THE: LINKS 


dence when playing golf, it is certainly desirable to have 
them as well shod as possible. 


HERE has been a great change in head-gear for golfing, 

and a very sensible one it is, for there is really no ne- 
cessity for women to burn themselves to the extent of 
ruining their complexions with the exposure to both wind 
and suf. The same old fashion prevails with some wo- 
men (oné or two of them golf champions, by-the-way) of 
—— a sailor hat and two veils, the outer one a brown 
one tied just below the eyes and then up on to the hat. It 
looks very funny, something like a mask, but preserves 
the greater part of the face from exposure. 

The favorite hats are in soft, fine; yellowish straw, with 
low crowns and broad brims. The brims are worn pulled 
down over the eyes, and the trimming consists of a band 
around the crown, and one or two stiff quills, and a bind- 
ing around the brim, all of which is of white. The very 
soft and most expensive felt hats, somewhat on the cam- 
paign order, are often seen. The prettiest of these are 
in the tan or the very light gray. They also are worn with 
the brim pulled down over the face, and have the stiff 
quills stuck in at the side. There is absolutely no attempt 
at any elaborate hat. Any trimmed hat is thought most 
weld out of place. Indeed, with golf costumes as with 
riding-habits, there is only the rule of simplicity to be 
followed. There are certain established lines as to cut, 
the fit, and the hang; these followed out, the gown is 
tight. Unfortunately it is not always possible to follow 
out these rules when economy has to be consulted, and it 
takes a great deal of time and thought to turn out a good 
golf costume when one is not able to go to some fashion- 
able tailor and leave to his discretion the salient points of 
a costume. ‘ 


ys golf coats are now sold so commonly that they 
have rather lost their smartness. A red coat with a 
collar of some different-colored velvet is no longer a dis- 
tinctive mark that the wearer belongs to some particular 
club; but, on the other hand, even in the department 
stores there are to be found very good shaped jackets 
made of red flannel or light-weight red cloth, lined with 
taffeta, that follow out most of the requirements for golf 
coats. Red Eton jackets or any fancy style of coat looks 
very bed’ on the golf field. It is a mistake, too, to have 
the coat fit too close; it is not a tight-fitting style of coat 
at any time, although it is supposéd to fit well; The 
fronts are loose, sometimes are double-breasted, and again 
are single-breasted, and fasten with buttons, on which is 
the monogram of the club. The buttons are flat ones of 
gilt or gold, and the narrow turned-down collar is of 
whatever color the club has selected for its own. The 
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revers are small], and faced with the same material as the 
coat, leaving only the collar in contrasting color. 


T= question of gloves seems to have been settled in 
favor of the heavy brownish kid like dog-skin, made 
with the holes in the palm of the glove or with holes at 
the back for ventilation. These draw on over the hand, 
have no buttons, but are sometimes fastened with a clasp. 
They are not becoming to the hand, but look thoroughly 
serviceable, and consequently in good style. They are 
not sold everywhere, and are by no means cheap; but 
they wear splendidly, and, like driving gloves, protect 
the hand without compressing it in any way. It is per 
fectly [possible to play golf, and a good game too, and 
wear such gloves, whereas the ordinary-shaped gloves, 
even made of chamois or kid, do not give the same free- 
dom or play of the hand. 


TIPS OF TRAVEL. 
I1.—CLOTHES. 

OU are king your trunk, it is to be presumed in 

the logic of nomadic things, before you go aboard 

your steamship on that European trip to which a 

preceding article has referred. Now just what 

will you put into the trunk, and its associates in 
the aristocracy of luggage—the hold-all, the hat-box, and 
the hand-bag? Just what leave out? What will you 
most need in European lands as a wandering and proba- 
bly hurried American, and what never need—or ‘‘ hardly 
ever,” to quote Captain Corcoran? Room in trunks will 
soon be more precious than rubies, and you must pay 
well, save in English railways, for every ounce. So, then, 
meditation and counsel are due. 

Three things decide—when you are going to Europe, as 
to season; where you will be most of the time; and how 
long you stay. AsI have previously observed to many a 
friend, Europe is not a desert vast. It is a place of ex- 
cellent shops and of much comfort. I will suppose that you 
are going to sail for a British port between the months of 
April and September, and to return not later than Octo- 
ber. Also, I shall assume that you are the average indi- 
vidual in health, and require no special implements and 
bulky indispensables of invalidism. The following, then, 
is the table of my own long-chosen and gradually *‘ scien- 
tific " impedimenta for a trip embracing Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the western, central, near-eastern, and near- 
western parts of the Continent. But please note that my 
paragraphs here are cusily made almost equal in their ~ 4 
dress to the one or to the other sex, as the reader will see, 
and can or will profit by them. 

First a large, roomy, but really flat (be not deceived in 
the flatness) steamer trunk. Cabins now are big and 
closeted, and there is room under a berth for a forty-inch 
trunk. Small cabin trunks are a nuisance of :umble, 
wrinkles, and refractoriness in general for man, woman, 
cr child. Next, do not tuke any sort of an American 
strong-made trunk with you, with its heavy wood, heavy 
metal fittings, and ‘strong build.” That i. do not take 
it unless you mean !o change it as soon as you get to 
France or Germany. Take instead, what you will get 
cheap in Germany or France, but far cheapest of all in 
Austria — not cheap in America or Great Britain—a 
‘* Viennese” or ** Thonet” trunk. This kind is made of 
**bent-wood ” frame and covered with brown oiled can; 
vas, securely girdled with its wooden bands of ‘ bent 
wood ” outside, as it is inside. You will never find lug- 
gage handled in Europe as in America; and you will pay 
twice the price of this European make of trunk if you 
travel with your American article on Continental rail- 
ways, where “ extra weight” on luggage is a fine art in 
itself. You cannot use your ‘ bent- wood” trunk in 
America. One journey will bang it infamously. But 
buy it as soon as you can, even if you choose to pay for 
its custom duties in New York before you start. Keep it 
‘for Europe again” after you return. Buy a largish size 
whenever you get it, or where—say, forty by eighteen or 
by nineteen inches, unless you go for a very short trip, 
and are wholly certain of not bringing back things that 
you do not take. Be comfortable in respect of your trunk 

With the trunks got, provide in New York or other- 
where a good-sized ** hold-all” in canvas—that slatternly 
blessing! Also a sizable leather hand-bag, with a deep 
pocket along the inside as wel) as the ample outside one, 
for papers, your Baedeker, and so on. Never pack in 
your genera! trunk, at any time, one more book than you 
cannot possibly help including. Books in travel are like 
vicious lunatics—rather unmanageable, and to be kept by 

themselves as far as possible. Hence a “ book- 
box ” all the journey, perhaps. As to guide-books, 
I am myself an intolerant Baedekerite. Last, if 
ou are wise, and go to Europe to be dressed as 
urope would like you—lI say this to ‘‘fine and 
to superfine "—take a deep good hat-box, and quite as 
many kinds of hats as you wear in a summer and autumn 
at home. You will have climates as well as occasions, 
and will need your ordinary supply, from a golf cap to a 
silk hat, or—as to the fair sex—the legendary “* best bon- 
nets.” 

You will need two rugs, one heavy, the other light, 
and a warm travelling shaw!; for you need the shaw! in 
land travel, after you have ‘‘stored” your rugs on land- 
ing. Then a stout silk muffler. Sea shoes made without 
heels and rubber-soled are good. Item—a mackintosh, 
or a lighter and preferable ‘‘ rubber coat,” which packs 
better. All these things go into your sea trunk. Along 
with them put in a complete heavy sack suit, or, if you 
are feminine, a ‘‘shopping costume,” unless you wear it 
aboard, in which case your thin travelling attire for land 
wear is to be placed in the sea repository. Light and 
heavy outer garments, a good cable code for emergencies 
on landing, a pair of warm gloves, a hot-water bag, dark 
glasses, a few medicines, a bottle of good and not ‘‘sweet” 
cologne, your field-glass or opera-glass, and what external 
garments of social life are fairly of evening-wear usage, 
short of an opera-house, when on land. Ladies no longer 
need be dowdies for a whole sea week. Gentlemen need 
not look old-clo’ advertisers. The cleanness and social 
life of the modern steamers have changed all that ancient 
practice, or should do so wholly. Unless rough weather 
persist and be severe, sensible people should all dress on 
a steamer much as in a hotel ashore. Take good clothes 
on a steamer, not your bad, much less your worst ones. 
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Put all these things into your sea trunk, and your usual 
afternoon dress for land, and of course all those due 
changes of garments internal to your toilet and external 
to your appearance, as a civilized American, that you wear 
in your home, save that you may best put half such 
outer and under clothing in your land trank,and your 
very best bib and tucker of evening dress. But stay! if 
you have a sweet tooth to take part in a “concert” on 
board, you may need your smartest. 

Do not be too hasty, by-the-bye, in changing your cloth- 
ing after you are aboard, however wise it is to be in ad 
vance of a rough afternoon when just out. Sometimes 
voyages across the Atlantic are neither misty nor cold, 
but clear and hot, and the Gulf Stream means oppressive 
ness of too heavy flannels. Item—as to the position of 
your chairs on deck, settle them with some relation to 
your natural entrance and exit, if you must refer to your 
stateroom. I have one particular place that I invariably 
choose for good and sufficient reasons. I shall not dis 
close it or the reasons, for they are precious and private 
Let me instead give you~if you be a bit of a cynic, espe 
cially—a certain golden rule of steamship journeys: never 
be drawn into more than a passing oor with anybody on 
board till the third day out. Then you will know, as the 
results of quiet observation, whether you care to make this 
acquaintance or that one. You will have reviewed and 
weighed and measured your neighbors’ traits. Eat as 
much, which means often as little, as you can with being 
nourished; drink no coffee; sleep as much as you can, 
even to losing your breakfast. In fact, better omit break- 
fast, and so instruct your steward to let you alone till you 
rise—the nearer toward noon the better. 

And as to the remaining contents of the land trunk, 
“Not Wanted on Board "—#. ¢., to be sent to the hold— 
why, in addition, or inclusion, to your particular ward- 
robe, as taste or usage, have present these matters ad 
libitum. IT am giving what I carry these dozen years, 
knowing that under one set of circumstances or another, 
because of one local reason or another, I shall likely want 
the thing Ttake. First, “travelling candlesticks” and a 
good hard American candle or so, to begin with, Also, in 
the land trunk or hand-bag a small reading-lantern, for 
railway travel at night; a small compass, penknife, a 
fruit-knife, a small tin box of wax matches, a pencil, and 
a good pen, fountain or other, if you don’t carry it in 
your pocket; and a small alarm-clock, which will save 
you many a traitorous-waiterous trick in hotels; a pocket 
drinking-cup and your flask; and if you must really use 
such a thing, your Manual of Foreign Conversation—have 
it at hand. These things, each and all, should go in your 
hand-bag, first, last, ot all the time, on sea or land, save 
the candlesticks and candles. In your sea trunk, along 
with your clething and miscellaneous, take your own 
portfolio, a stout one, with your own stationery, stamps, 
post-cards, and pens. If you will require much writing, 
after arriving in Europe or en route, then do you as I do: 
add a desk pad, and have a small light box—abou* three 
inches deep, nine inches long, and five wide—in which 
carry most of your ordinary small desk implements; but 
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not in silver, lest they vanish ere you ‘‘see Carcassonne,” 
or even the Scillys, and put that in your land trunk. 

Your hats, dear madam, or dear sir, as says Fasquelle’s 
‘exercises in French,” go in their box, but in your 
cabin. You will need a full morning-suit attire or call- 
ing dress—I am impartial to sex here—as soon as you are 
arrived in England, and so must be prepared to ‘‘ change” 
in your state-room, or be ill-arrayed at Waterloo or Eus- 
ton, as well as on Piccadilly and Park Lane. Gentlemen 
will do well to remember thet, in London especially, what 
is called a ‘*‘ business suit”—or, Anglice, a ‘* lounge suit” 
—and Derby or soft hat never should be worn by profes- 
sional men, even of a morning. 

When you first land, take from your sea trunk its land 
contents and store the sea trunk safely. But observe 
here that you can leave in London most of your wardrobe 
of elegance and eloquence—or at least you can do so 
“after Paris” in the summers. Neither in Germany, 
Austria, or Italy, or the North, nor even in France, does 
the table d’héte, the theatre, or even social informal life 
take on the dress that England holds to all season long. 
In England ladies do not shop in blouse-waists and men 
do not wear lounge suits (our * business suits”) in city 
daylight any more than at the Lyceum or Covent Gar- 
den. In summer-time in Paris you can go to the opera 
or the Francais in what you please. By-the-bye, provide 
yourself with foreign stamps of the landing country you 
make for, and either French or English or German small 
copper and silver coins. Many neglect this, and ask a 
porter to change gold! 

So, packed up and your luggage aboard and your 
steamer chair hired, have your cabin and clothing ar- 
ranged early and quietly before the big ship begins her 
long eastward trip with you. Keep away the friends 
who would—I mean for no good reason of insistence or 
assistance—*‘ see you off,” as Ihave said. You need the 
time. Make soon your steward’s acquaintance or know 

our stewardess, and show either one that you expect 
im or her to mind their business. You will give them 
later their twelve shillings—if no special services be 
needed; if there be such, then more is the expectation, 
though hardly his due. The same fee as a minimum 
goes to your personal attendunt at table or on the deck— 
if oe have needed deck care at meals. If you are a 
bad sailor don’t take ‘‘ preventives,” and don’t doctor 
much. The principal thing is to spare yourself some- 
what during your last days on shore, and not go on board 
tired out and nervous from much preparation and rushing 
about. And then rest after you get on board, enjoy your 
a and try to be on deck as much as possible. 
hen you land, or later, you will thank me for all this 
seeming pot-pourri of an old traveller's advice; and it 
may be you will ask me what to do next to save you 
money, remark, inconvenience, time,*and error in foreign 
hotels and Continental by ways and highways. 
E._ TREN &Us STEVENSON. 
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HE SEASON’S GOLFING COS- 
TUMES. 


Mucu of the interest in watching a game of 

olf upon well-laid links is centred upon the bright 
flecks of color that represent the pretty costumes worn 
by the women players, and fully half of the pleasure in 
mB is found in the possession of a smart and com- 
fortable costume. This season the golfing costumes are 
unusually brilliant, and the newer costumes likely to be 
seen in the autumn games are still more attractive. For 
example, the habit-makers are developing the ball-pocket 





SACQUE-COAT WITH GOLF POCKETS. 


idea, some of these conveniences appearing in skirts, and 
others in the deep sacque-back coats that are to be made in 
all the bright jockey colors. A coat of this variety is of 
three-quarter length with a three-piece body. It is 
double-breasted, and closed by big gilt buttons. The ma- 
terial is of scarlet cloth, and the collar and revers are 
faced with grass-green velvet. The sleeves fit smoothly, 
as the sleeve of a driving coat, and have simple straps as 
cuff ornamentations. A bright green tie is worn with 
the high collar. The smart Alpine hat is of scarlet felt 
with stitched brim. Its sole trimming consists of a 
band of velvet and two curled tetras quills at the left 
side. 

A feature of one pretty golf costume is the deep ball 
pocket at the left of the front of the skirt. The latter is 
of heavy white dull-finished cloth, with a deep hem at the 
foot. The width of the skirt is a little less than three and 
one half yards, and the depth of the pocket a full six 
inches. The jacket, of brilliant red jockey cloth, is but- 
toned slightly to the left of the front, and the outlines of 
the form are suggested by two shallow front darts. As 
in the case of the preceding coat, the front is fastened by 
a row of French gilt buttons; and the stitched collar, 
hem, and cuffs are accentuated by the use of yellow silk 
in sewing. 

Plaids enjoy great popularity for all out-door costumes. 
Where the reversible fabrics are used, they are especially 
pretty and complete. A favorite method of using all big 
plaids is to make the skirt of the plaid with jacket of 
plain material, the trimmings upon the latter garment, if 
any, being of the plaid. A handsome treatment of this 
kind is shown in a large blue and brown check, inter- 
sected by a line of yellow and another of brilliant red. 
The skirt is of ankle length, finished with several rows of 
stitching in red silk. he jacket dips slightly in the 
front, but rises almost to the waist-line in the back. Plain 
golden-brown cloth is here used, being the tone repre- 
sented on the reverse side of the plaid. Revers, cuffs, and 
eae are of the plaid. The tie is of scarlet, and the 

Youman’s sombrero of golden-brown felt is wound about 
with cream Liberty silk, through which a bright blue 
quill is thrust. 

A handsome combination of mastic cloth and red and 
white checked material has a plain skirt bordered by a 
wide band of the check, which material is again em- 
ployed for revers, collar, cuffs, and pockets upon the 
round, double-breasted jacket. With this is worn a 
stitched duck hat, wound about with scarlet crépe and 
trimmed with two chic wings. Another very smart and 
picturesque golfing costume has a skirt of yellow, white, 
and brown plaid, opening down each side of the front and 
fastened by big gilt buttons. The lower part of the skirt 
is stitched with dark brown silk. The almost tight-fit- 
ting coat is of clover ee. with collar and revers of deep 
creamy cloth, su ed by a row of large gilt buttons 
that fasten the garment down the centre of the front. 
The novel hat worn with this is of golden-brown glacé 
straw, with band of cream velvet and quills of several 
shades of brown. 

Some pretty effects are shown in ribbed cloths of heav 
wool texture. A gown of this kind is of pure white with 
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thick, raised, woven ribs running lengthwise of the gar- 
ment. The skirt is plain, with deep stitched hem, cuffs, 
and pockets. The jacket fastens under a “fly” front 
with cherry-colored buttons. Collar and revers are of 
cherry velvet stitched with white. A piquant sailor hat 
of stiiched duck accompanies this costume. About the 
crown is a cherry velvet band, and at the side is a velvet 
bow holding two slender glossy black wings in place. 

Little veer is shown in the shape of the utilitarian 
golf cape, preferred by many because of the ease with 
which it may be doffed or donned. The same treatment 
of plaid and plain materials obtains that was displayed 
in the spring, such variation as is shown consisting chief- 
ly in new colorings and the emphasized use of the golf- 
ball pockets. In some instances the latter are placed on 
the outside of the cape, with buttoned flaps to secure 
them, and again they figure on thé inside just below the 
waist-line. The vicufia cloths, with big piaids done in 
the cold but brilliant pastel shades, are preferred to all 
others. 


UDICIOUS “LETTING ALONE.” 


‘Tei me,” I said to one of the most charming 
women I know, who seems to have made a wonder- 
ful success of her ten years of married life, ** how 

you manage to do everything so easily, and to do so much 
more than other people, and to make every one around 
you comfortable and happy.” 

She blushed at my praise as she answered, ‘‘I am so 
glad to hear you say that, for if 1 am successful now I 
have had to buy my knowledge with some bitter experi- 
ence. You know what a nervous man my husband is. 
How could he be otherwise with the strain he is under in 
his professional life, when from the beginning be had to 
do everything for himself, and make his way oY hard 
work and struggle? Well, when we were engaged I didn’t 
understand him at all. People may say what they please 
about the engagement being the happiest time of one’s 
life; Largue it isn't. I was always worrying John with 
little exactions, demanding of him reasons for this and 
that, interfering with him, and not respecting his time or 
his individuality. Fortunately for me, his love stood the 
test of my tacticssness during our engagement and the 
first year or so of our married life, but his health didn’t. 
He was vervous and restless, poor thing! he had so little 
real rest or freedom with me. Then Dorothy came, and 
during those early peaceful weeks of her life, when I had 
plenty of time to think, I began to see things in their true 
light, and I made a few resolutions that I have tried hard 
to keep ever since. Certainly things have been happier 


since I determined to ‘let John alone.’” 





GOLF CAPE WITH BALL-POCKET. 


I waited for her to go on, and watched the pretty little 
wifely light in her eyes 

‘I don’t think there could ever be a real difference of 
opinion between John and me on the big things of life, 
but one doesn't have to confront big things very often, 
and it is in the little things that the rub is apt to come, 
and where a wife can worry her husband to death uncon- 
sciously by her pettiness. Well, this was the result of 
my resolutions. I try not to interfere in any way with 
John's business, not to demur when he is obliged to go 
away often and to be often late at meals, and not to ask 
him why, frettingly, when he finally makes his appearance, 
but to wait until he chooses to tell me. When he wants 
to sit up late, as he does night after night, reading or 
writing, when I feel he is not prudent, according to my 
stand-points, I make myself keep quiet, and not nag him 
with advice to go to bed, and I try not to worry him 
about his particular economies or extravagances. Very 
often he does what seems to me foolish and unnecessary, 
but I have learned to respect his judgment enough to give 
him the benefit of the doubt, or, at any rate, to keep from 
telling him my opinion when it is not asked. I also have 
learned never to ask him to do errands downtown, or 
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IN CLOTH AND CHECK. 


take any time from his business for me; and, more than all, 
I try never to worry him with any of the tiresome do- 
mestic problems that are continually arising.” 

**Wise little woman,” I murmured, thinking of the 
many men who come home from a wearying day down 
town to find a wife who is waiting to pour out a tale of 
woe of the day’s grievances, which are exaggerated as they 
are related; and yet these same wives would feel it hard 
if they had to listen night after night to the recital of their 
husband's business troubles, and be shown his incapacity 
to manage his business as they show their lack of ability 
to regulate theirs. 

“Yes, it works well in many ways,” she went on, “ for 
on his side John shows the same respect for me. At the 
beginning of each month he puts a sum of money into 
the bank in my name for all the household expenses, | 
never have to account to him for a cent of it; he never 
questions the wisdom of any change that I choose to make 
in my ménage; in fact, he leaves me alone in my domain 
as absolutely as 1 do him. Consequently when we are to 
gether we always talk about things outside of the house, 
of interests that are educating, and we are very good 
company to each other, I assure you.” 

No one could doubt it who saw them together, and no 
one could question she had discovered some royal road to 
harmonious living. She is over thirty years old, and she 
is always taken for about twenty-one. She has several 
children, the dearest babies in the world, and she is a 
very up-to-date mother, belonging to kindergarten classes, 
and personally supervising all that her little people do 
She is active in the affairs of the world and in charity, 
and everywhere she is famous for her quiet charm, and 
the interest and help she gives to every one she meets. 
And the husband? The other day he went back to a col- 
lege dinner, and after it I was told that all the men present 
declared he did not look « day older than when he grad 
uated, twelve years before. And let it be re- 
membered both these young people have had 
to look well to it that both ends should meet, 
as they have not been blessed with an abun- 
dant store of this world’s goods, and every 
cent of what they have has come with hard 
work. 

“I try to carry out the same idea with the 
servants and children,” Eleanor continued, 
presently, ‘‘and when I think how little trou- 
ble I have I am amazed at all that I hear and 
read about, I could count on my two hands the times I 
have changed servants in ten years, even with the four 
I always keep. To be sure, when I do make a change I 
take ‘infinite pains’ to get some one who shall be worthy 
of the responsibility I give. Then I show him or her a 
written list of the hours for the work during the day, what 
seems to me the best arrangement, but. I say that I am 
ready to listen to any suggestion of an improvement after 
a trial of my way. At the end of a week we may togeth- 
er rearrange the order, but after that it is seldom that I 
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ever have to speak to a servant or give a direction. I let 
them absolutely alone, only referring to the schedule if 
there is any fault to find. With the children, too, I tr 
to respect their freedom, and not to interfere in any legiti- 
mate fancy or folly they may have. Outside of the es- 
tablished rules they are free 'o do as they please with their 
own time, and I think they are very happy children, and 
singularly free from any nervousness.” 

** And, best of all, you are a happy woman, too,” I con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Would that others could learn the wisdom of 
‘letting alone’!” 


ANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ir might truthfully be stated that the handker- 
chief is one of the most important articles of 
clothing, and an interesting bit of reading it 

makes to scan the statistics of the number of handker- 
chiefs that are sold even in one shop during the year. 
But there are handkerchiefs and handkerchiefs, and some 
have very little reference to others. 

The bargain ones, for instance, that are sold for twelve 
and a half cents, and that are pretty and most useful, bear 
little resemblance to the minute square of finest linen that 
is embroidered with the owner’s monogram, and which 
never costs Jess than three or four dollars. Just at pres- 
ent it is the fad to have the finest and the most expensive 
handkerchiefs that can be bought—exceedingly simple in 
so far as they are finished with a hem and hem-stitching, 
of course, but the expense lies in the very fine texture of 
the material and in the wonderfully fine stitches that are 
employed in the lettering. One set of handkerchiefs—the 
set san amounted to three—that were finished the other 
day, were embroidered in hair. Large letters are not fash- 
ionable—as small as possible when the single letters are 
used—and even with the monogram nothing exaggerated 
is considered correct 

The handkerchiefs themselves are of medium size; not 
too small, but still large enough to be of some use. 

There are a great many colored bandkerchiefs made of 
very fine lawn. These have scalloped edges that are 
worked in embroidery; there are others that have small 
butterflies made in embroidery, and many others have a 
fine edge of footing. to which is joined a very narrow edge 
of Valenciennes lace. The colored handkerchiefs look 
very well with morning gowns, and sometimes in a cos 
tume where the color scheme is carried out it is rather 
pretty to see one of these dainty little trifles with the lace 
edge; but there have been so many imitations of these 
handkerchiefs sold, and for so wonderfully low prices, 
that they cannot be classed among the very successful 
novelties. 

The old-fashioned priceless lace handkerchiefs that our 
grandmothers used to carry are now fashionable again 
That is, they are included in all thorough wardrobes; but 
they are not often carried. 







































A TREATMENT OF DOUBLE-FACED MATERIAL. 
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NEGLIGEE OF ALBATROSS CLOTH AND SILK. 


EGLIGEE OF ALBATROSS 
CLOTH AND SILK. 


Tue negligée is winning back for itself a fa 
vorite place in woman’s wardrobe. Of the many mate 
rials especially adapted for the negligée, none find greater 
favor with the Parisian dressmakers than do albatross 
cloth, the silk and cotton crépes, and thin veilings. A 
model of the first-named cloth, made for a récent trous 
seau, is of soft shell pink made over white taffeta. The 
bodice is tight-fitting, the albatross draped over this in 
long princesse lines. The back is sheathlike, the cloth and 
silk being stitched together toa depth of twelve inches be- 
low the waist, where the two separate and the albatross 
tlows free. The wide revers and rolling collar are of 
cream taffeta silk edged with a full flounce of wide yellow 
point de Venise. This extends about the entire garment 
Where the lace forms a skirt ruffle, it is sustained by a 
knife-pleating of shell-pink silk attached to the under silk 
lining. The neck is finished with a dainty little frill of 
yellow lace an inch in width. The sleeves are in one 
piece, seamed only from the elbow, and with very slight 
fulness over the upper arm, where they are set into the 
arm'seye. The cuffs are wide, flaring, and turned back 
from the hand. These are trimmed with very full ruffles 
of point de Venise of a width to correspond with the ruf- 
tles about the shaped revers and the front of the dress. A 
girdle of twisted pink silk cord, finished with gold-netted 
balls at the ends, ts tied loosely in front 


EWPORT MORNING FASHIONS. 


ly there is one color that predominates over all 
others in Newport it is pink—pink in the flush 
of the morning sky, which only the stranger 
rises to see; pink in the marvellous beds of hydrangeas 
that are the floral feature of the town; pink in the cheeks 
of the children, in their gowns, and in those of their mo- 
thers and grown-up sisters, in the driving costumes, and 
in their bathing hats; pink in the windows of the half- 
dozen or more modistes and dressmakers, who, éafe from 
the imitative copyists that lurk about importers’ windows 
in large cities, discover an unusual fearlessness in display- 
ing their *‘ creations” in the quaint shop windows that 
dot Bellevue Avenue between Pelham Street and the 
site of the old Ocean House; afd lastly; pink in the sunset 
skies and along the edge of the waters, making the wide 
sea roseate, and painting a blush upon the white sails 
that cluster in the harbor 
Between the hours of ten and twelve each morning, 
Bellevue, Narragansett, Harrison avenues and their trib- 
utaries are filled with dainty turnouts, that include the 
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basket pony-phaeton, the dog-cart and sur- 
rey, an occasional victoria, and the fre- 
quent canopied double-seated phaeton, in 
all of which pretty women dash by, at- 
tended by a single footman. Few of the 
fair drivers appear in elaborate gowns in 
these morning spins, that extend from Kay 
Street to Brenton’s Point, along Bellevue 
Avenue and Ocean Drive. Instead, fancy 
silk shirt- waists or bodices of linen, Frenc’ 
dimity or batiste in all the rosy, mauve, 
and magenta pinks and tel shades of 
blue, are worn with white duck, linen, 
piqué, and albatross skirts, while the very 
young set adopts all-white costumes with 
charming effect. Almost all morning hats 
are white, and some extremely novel bits 
of millinery are wholly of duck. Thus 
a popular hat is of white duck with a stiff- 
ened and stitched brim that is a cross be- 
tween a round sailor hat and an Alpine. 
The crown is made like a man’s shooting 
hat, with four quarters, the divisions mark- 
ed by stitched seams. Around this, two 
broad, white, fluffy birds’ breasts wind, 
held in place at the side of the front of the 
crown by a large rosette of white Chinese 
crépe. Where the hat is of white straw 
the brim is generally bound with black 
ribbon velvet. A hat of this description, 
worn by a well-known brunette beauty, was 
turned up at the sides after the manner of 
an English walking hat; but the sides were 
high pointed, and the brim fitted snugly 
to the head. The crown was trimmed with 
embroidered India muslin, and the brim 
was raised high in the back by a mass of 
crushed pink roses 

Only when the carriages are bound upon 
a marketing tour, not an infrequent sight 
along narrow, old-fashioned Thames 
Street, or for Bailey’s Beach or the golf 
links, are the services of the coachmen in 
demand, and these are often the goals for 
early morning driving parties, unless the 
programme of the daily concert at the 
Casino is especially alluring. In this case 
a more studied toilet is made.. The cos- 
tumes worn at such public functions, small 
though they be, are at times even elab- 
orate. One seen upon a recent morning, 
of écru batiste over coral-red silk, was es- 
pecially lovely. The smal! bodice yoke 
was tucked crosswise, its Pompadour out- 
lines defined by a large empiécement of 
deep yellow guipure that had a centre stole 
of embroidered batiste reaching below the 
waist. The skirt had a simulated short 
over-dress of guipure, under which the 
batiste was cut out, and through which 
the coral taffeta gleamed. At the foot of 
the skirt was a wide entre-deux of the 
same lace, finished with a narrow pleated 
ruffle of batiste, edged with a diminutive 
puff of coral taffeta. 

With this was worn a picturesque hat of 
yellowish straw, bound with black velvet. 
The crown was of white India muslin, 
with appliqué figures of yellow lace at in- 
tervals along its surface. In the exact 
centre of the front were two sharp slender 
black wings, the fronds of the separate feathers stripped, 
and the ends jetted. The entire body of the small bird 
was of jet. The under-brim trimming was crushed hydran- 
geas, shading from coral pink to a bright pastel blue. 
Jet ornaments are most popular, and it may be added that 
jet fan-chains are worn by young and old indiscrim- 
inately. 

No one walks in Newport, at least not upon the fash- 
ionable thoroughfares; neither do the members of the 
‘* fashionable set ” bathe—in the sea—notwithstanding the 
seductive beaches, the warmth of the water, and the ab- 
solute safety of the coast. The luxury of sea-bathing is 
abjured rather than invite the gaze of the vulgar. ev- 
ertheless, there are a few—a very few—who trust to the 
seclusion of Bailey’s Beach, a little indentation of the 
shore that lies almost at the junction of Ocean Drive and 
Bellevue Avenue, between the estates of Messrs. Henry 
Clews and Elbridge T. Gerry. Here,on any fair morn- 
ing, may be seen a dozen or more coachmen and waiting 
carriages and a sprinkling of bathers along the beach. 
The bath-houses are few, and the beach itself not more 
than five hundred feet in length; but this proves ample 
space for the bathers, who find here, miles away from the 
town, an isolation perfect enough to please their most 
fastidious fancy. No startling innovations appear in the 
bathing costumes seen at this beach. The majority are of 
black or blue serge, with garnitures of white or rose-color. 
An occasional red and white costume is seen, but conven- 
tional treatment is the order of the day; hence one alto- 
gether unique ‘‘ get up” of saffron-yellow serge, trimmed 
with a deep skirt-border and belt of black, has attracted 
more than its share of attention. With this black shoes 
and stockings are worn, and a large bathing bonnet of 
deep dablia-red cravenette lends to the slender figure of 
the bather an odd top-heavy poumne that reminds one 
of the loose tumbling petals of a big tropical flower. 

These bonnets are by far the most novel features of the 
beach. They are, in effect, long-caped sun-bonnets, with 
wide full ruffles, often lace-edged, that droop over the 
face. The crowns are shirred in fanciful manner, some 
upon cords and others with slight headings of silk. They 
are generally in rose-colored cravenette or water-proof 
cloth, with long ruffled capes that reach well over the 
shoulders in the back. 

Another feature of Newport bathing strange to Amer- 
ican eyes is the donning of the black chiffon veil, well- 
calculated to conceal wet locks or straight ones, if not to 
completely hide the identity of their wearers, as, after the 
toilet, they emerge from the bath- houses in search of 
their carriages. Seociiens this produces a startling, not 
to say unpleasing, effect, as, for example,when a figure in 
spotless white comes up the short path that leads to the 
Avenue with, it may be, a belt, cravat, and piquant hat of 
rose-color heightening the purity of the gown, and a 


black im rable veil completely obliterating the face 
between hat-brim and cravat. For morning driving the 
brown chiffon veil is almost universal! | as the most 
practical protection from sun and wind. 


ASTIC-CLOTH WALKING COS- 
TUME. 


THe tendency toward the extended use of 
pale brown tones is being emphasized as the summer 
months give place to light cloth early-autumn fabrics. 
These shades harmonize most beautifully with the tint- 
ed guipure laces that monopolize the attention of all the 
alert gown-makers. Some of the importers are showing 
gowns trimmed lavishly with deep coffee-colored laces, 
and all hich wettereed laces are toned in cream, un- 
bleached, or yellow effects. A late gown of mastic cloth 
is made with a plain sheath skirt and slashed peplum, 
ornamented only by rows of close stitching, this done in 
unbleached thread. The bodice is a tight-fitting Eton, 
seamed in the back and worn over a deep belt of pale 
brown taffeta. The front of the Eton is fitted to the fig- 
ure by one deep dart, and closed down the centre of the 
front by two rows of brown silk-covered buttons. The 
wide revers are of mastic cloth of so pale a shade as to 
be hardly distinguishable from white. These are stitched 
with rows of silk, brown as the buttons that trim the 
front. The yoke is of cream taffeta, and is covered by a 
deep empitcement of rich yellow guipure. The high 
collar is made upon a similar foundation, the shape being 
preserved by thin white silk-covered wire, which also 
outlines the wide lace flaps that ornament the collar at 
the sides. The sleeves follow the general form of pres- 
ent-day sleeves, in fitting closely to the arm with only a 
slight gathering at the elbow at the inside seam. his 
results in a sacquelike fulness which admits of free move- 
ment of the arm. The inside seam of the sleeve is left 
open aimost to the elbow, the edges being finished by 
rows of stitehing that serve to stay the buttons and. but- 
tou-holes that secure the sleeve from this point to the 
cuff. These are flared and cut away from the inner 
sleeve seam. Lines of stitching, done in brown silk to 
correspond with the stitching upon the revers, form the 
only embellishment of the cuffs, which are faced with 
pale mastic cloth similar to that employed for the upper 
bodice garniture. The effect of the entire gown is that 
of a combination of delicate autumn shades, and the bon- 
net worn with it should comprise similar tones. A big 
Directoire hat of mastic straw, trimmed with dull green 
len ves, and tied under the chin with yellow lace or brown 
Liberty silk bows, would complete the costume with 
charming effect 


MASTIC-CLOTH WALKING COSTUME. 
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HOME EDUCATION FOR CONVENTIONAL ART 


BY ELLA FLORENCE WARD 





III. 


HE next thing to be deeply impressed as you 

study the spring flowers is their crisp freshness 

of color and their upright directness of line. Try 

to fix this well in your mind, go on with your 

drawing and painting, and represent this line and 
color in your own way. Do not fail to notice that these 
flowers grow in clumps or masses, the blades or leaves 
doing much toward holding up the flowers with their 
long slender stems. 

First we‘will take the daffodil. The single ones will 
be found more serviceable in designing than the double, 
although the double will work in some day to make your 
studies complete. The single variety is, however, more 
adaptable for general work. The first thing to impress 
us is its uprightness of form, aud next, its simplicity of 
color—yellow flow- ° 
ers and green blades. 
Then we notice that 
the bell, or cup, of 
the flower is of a 
deeper yellow than 
the rest (A), the se- 
pals being lighter 
and not such a warm 
yellow (B). Notice 
that the cup of the 
flower has not only a 
wavy toothlike edge 
(1), but this same 
edge is divided into 
six parts (2). Again 
we notice our brown 
tissue - paper here 
just under the blos- 
som (C), and always 
we can feel the green 
of the stem through 
this tissue wrap. 
Notice the band of 
very light yellow- 
green at the lower 
end of this (D), also 
the lines to be had by 
the deeply serrated 
edge of the cup (3), 
also the light and 
shade caused by the 
joining of the divi 
sions of the edge of 
cup (4), also the same 
cause for line as in 
the sepal as in the 
cup (5) and where se- 
pals join (6). All 
these lines give vari- 
ety to a design, so 
make careful note of them in such flowers as have them. 
Notice the green lines or shading in the back of the se- 
pals,asat 2. That same grows much lighter from Z to 
F. Also that the green in both stem and blade grows 
much lighter as it nears the roots (@), also that there are 
always one or more blades folded around the stem (7), that 
the stem is not round, the rather has two distinct edges 
(8), and these twist around the stem (9); and again notice 
the blades with their two flattened edges (10). 

The narcissus is always somewhere about when we see 
the daffodil, and has an added charm because of its color; 
and while we admit the stronger quality of line of the 
daffodil, yet the irregular line of the flower makes it very 
attractive. It has the same growth as the daffodil, and 


























the green blades are very similar. In the flower notice 
the ins and outs of line in those white petals 1, 2,3, and 
again the endless turn-overs of 4, 5, 6, and again the par- 
allel lines to be found running from commence to tip 
of petal (8). ‘Then the little yellow cup (/7), with its 
dainty irregular crimson edge (J), and the yellow and 
green again inside this cup, stamens and pistil hugged 
close to the cup (J). Notice when drawing and painting 
back view the yellow of the cup showing through A. 
The little husk, or tissue-paper, has the same character as 
in the daffodil, only notice that instead of the band of 
light green at the lower end as it joins the stem there is 
a line of decided brown(Z). The stem is much the same 
as that of the daffodil. 

With the tulip we will have more than our hands full 
if we attempt to go into colors, so endless are they. The 
flowers vary as to size, and again are single or double. 
But a few general 
notes may be had, 
and the first thing, as 
usual, is to study 
their impression as a 
whole. To me they 
always seem to say, 
**T'll take whatsoever 
position I wish, and 
you can’t help your- 
self.” And, in fact, 
why should we wish 
tohelpit? The flow- 
er is always graceful, 
never mind in what 
position. Never a 
straight line; one line 
ends where another 
commeuces. This 
flow of line, this 
abundance of grace, 
makes it so popular 
with designers. So 
various are its possi- 
bilities for a design— 
borders, scrolls, all- 
over patterns are 
ready waiting in the 
tulip. So lay in a 
good stock of the end- 
less variety of this 
flower. First, is your 
flower single or dou- 
ble (1, 2); next notice 
the parallel lines in 
your petals (3); then 
how gracefully the 
petals roll over (4); 
again, that there are 
always two or three 
leaves or blades grow- 
ing around each stem, and parting from it at various 
points; and that these blades are genérally of an upright 
growth when in the earth, but fall gracefully over when 
cut to place in water (6); after a time in water they again 
revive and stand erect. Notice the parallel lines in these 
blades. Their color, as we have said, is endless; but no 
matter what the color, there is always to be found either a 
deep yellow or a light yellow, sometimes almost white at 
the centre, both inside and out (M7). Again at NV there is 
always to be found a bit of either yellow, green, white, or 
dried-up brown. This is a good point to note, as it allows 
you to make an accent in your drawing or color. The 
pistil (0) and stamens (P) deep yellow, with brownish- 
black anther (Q). Notice these last points, as they are 
very marked. 

hen there is the wild honeysuckle, or col- 
umbine, worthy of study from its much-di- 
vided irregular leaf, varying from a decided 
green in some plants to a beautiful purply 
bronze in others. Its slender stem is full of 
color sometimes. The flowers both red and 
yellow, and yet again all yellow; but the red 
and yellow are the best for our purpose, with 
its five long curving trumpets, red outside 
and yellow inside, and then the stamens and 
pistils hanging down from these trumpets like 
atassel. And how gracefully they droop their 
heads! Make note of these in the bud, and 
again after the flower has gone to seed. No- 
tice that each little trumpet has become a 
seed pod; and these five seed pods hold to- 
gether as did the flower. 

The dandelion is a good flower, but do you 
quite realize how good it is with its jagged 
leaves having as much character on the un- 
der side as on the face side. Then there are 
those ever-fascinating seed ‘‘ clocks ” that chil- 
dren play with, and grown people wish they 
might; there is moreover the advantage that 
if you wish to use the dandelions with buds, 
flowers, seed ‘‘clocks,” and leaves all in an 
upright position you can do so, as they grow 
that way: and again if you wish to flatten 
them all out close to the ground that also may 
be done, as they are found growing that way 
also. Accommodating little dandelions, you 
are in demand for the ‘‘ bank.” 

We must not keep our eyes to the ground 
all the time, but look about us also for blos- 
soms. Takea branch of the cherry-tree with 
its leaves and blossoms, the first impression 
is the yellow-green of the foliage and the thin 
crinkly whiteness of the blossom; taking it 
altogether the branch has a certain unkept- 
ness—so many blossoms, so many leaves, and 
all those little tissue-paper bibs, and the little 
brown caps dropping off all the time. I think 





_ will agree with me after studying it a while that it 
as much the same charm as our dear little hepaticas—a 
sort of huddled-together-ness. And why not? The one is an 
early plant flower, the other an early tree flower. Notice 
that the petals of this flower do not overlap as do those 
of the apple blossom, and again, that the stem being longer 
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the flower has a tendency to droop. They all seem to 
bloom together, whereas in the apple blossoms it is differ- 
ent. Look at them again in two or three weeks after the 
petals have gone and the cherries formed, you will find 
that they have quite thinned out, so many of them have 
decided that ‘life wasn’t worth living,” and given it up; 
but the poor little ones who brave it out and make cherries 
of themselves are worth drawing and painting, so again 
make good studies of them in this stage, 

The apple blossoms, who can say enough about them? 
and who can tell just how another will find them? for 
they have such a way of being quite pink, and again pur- 
ple pink, and still again a red pink, just as they feel; and 
then they will decide to be all white and pass the color- 
box on to the buds who, fortunately, are obliged to show 
some pink, for that while the blossom may be white the 
buds will be pink, those buds nearest open being much 
lighter than the younger buds, which are generally quite 
a deep pink. The light green of the calyx showing 
through makes a green star next the yellow centre of 
stamen and pistils. Study the green foliage, and make your 
leaves have all the veining that shows the irregularity of 
the apple leaf; get in all their roll-overs—there are so 
many of them—and look at the strong centre veining 
of the back of the leaf. Make another study of them 
two or three months later when the apples are green. 
What say you 
now to shades of 
green—all green? 
Good practice for 
you; goon study- 
ing it. And in 
the fall, when the 
reds have come 
into both fruit 
and foliage, make 
another study. 

Try to make a 
good study of the 
quince blossom, also 
of the fruit; the pink 
of the flower is 
charming, and the 
fuzz and irregular 
shape of the fruit 
make it worth your 
time. 

The dogwood has 
been much overdone 
in the way of orna- 
ment @ la Japonaise. 
But as these talks are 
for conventional art, 
and American, we 
will not mind what 
has been done, but lay 
it in for our stock in 
trade. I am frank to 
say that its usefulness 
is limited, for while 
the flower has no end 
of good points for the 
designer it cannot be 
carried very far on ac- 
count of the foliage 
being so inferior to 
the blossom. Never- 
theless study them 
well for future use. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


URLNG the next two or three days Sartain went 
over in his mind every incident of the memorable 
evening at the Contemporary Club. He jotted 
down his impressions for future literary use; 
and he began to plan how he could make them 

available in the new novel of New York life which he 
intended to undertake soon. He foresaw already that it 
would be possible for the hero first to display himself to 
the public in a debate at the Contemporary Club, dis- 
closing great gifts of oratory and triumphantly anni- 
hilating the shallow sophistries of the other speakers 
Soon it occurred to him that here was the best possible 
opening chapter for the new novel, an opening chapter 
like the first act of a play, in which all the characters 
are introduced and the theme is also clearly presented. 
There would be a chance to start the story with a brill- 
iant and broadly brushed picture, quite in the Daudet 
manner, good in itself, and better as a preparation for 
what was to follow. Then the outline of the tale be- 
gan ta suggest itself dimly to him. The young orator 
would be an ardent reformer, coming from the pure coun- 
try to redeem the sordid city. Probably in this narrative 
of the hero's efforts Sartain would be able to describe all 
the attractive phases of life in New York—attractive from 
1 literary point of view, he meant. Perhaps the eloquent 
young countryman would be rich at first, and he might 
lose his fortune through the raseality of the heroine’s 
father. Lf the hero were to be desperately poor for a 
while, the author could use a title he bad long had in 
mind-—4A Wolf at the Door—more enticing, it seemed to 
him, even than Dust and Ashes. He intermitted the plot- 
ting of the new tale long enough to visualize its title on a 
pictorial poster with a realistic wolf waiting hungrily at 
the snow-covered door-step 

As Sunday drew nigh he wondered how he was to ascer- 
tain where Esther Dircks and her father lived. The 
Vivians would be at home on Saturday afternoon, he 
knew; and he could, of course, call on them and ask for 
the address. But his face burned red whenever he recall- 
ed either the postal-card he had written to accept the in 
vitation or the rudeness with which he had treated Johnny 
at the Contemporary Whenever be dwelt on this he was 
ready to declare that New York was too much for him— 
too complicated, too sophisticated—and, to resolve that he 
had best go back at once to Topeka 

As he was getting ready to leave his office on Saturday 
he saw the art-editor pass the door; and then it occurred 
to him that this gentleman, who had arranged for all the 
illustrations required in the many publications of Caring- 
ton & Company, probably would know the address.of an 
engraver P 

Old Raphael Dircks?” the art-editor answered, when 
Sartain put the question tohim, “ He lives over in Stuy 
vesant Square, somewhere. Let me see—I’ve got his ad 
dress here, IL think. Yes, that’s it—lI’ll write it on a card 
for you It is an out-of-the-way part of the town, on 
Second Avenue, you know. Sunday «afternoons it’s 
Lover's Lane; it’s a regular courting-ground for the shop 
girls and their beaus.” 

Saurtain put the card in his pocket; and that afternoon 
he went across to see where it was that Esther lived. He 
found the house easily; it was a spacious, old-fashioned 
dwelling, on the northern side of the square, beyond 
Second Avenue. Litile as the young man from the West 
knew about the rentals of houses in New York, he did 
not believe it possible that Esther's father could afford to 
pay for the whole of a residence so ample. 

As he walked past he saw that there were the mouths 
of four speaking-trumpets in the vestibule, visible through 
the open door, and he guessed then that this meant the 
dwelling was now let in separate flats. He would have 
liked to go up the stoop and to see what floor the Dirckses 
had, that he could make sure which windows Esther might 
look out of. But he did not dare venture on this, feeling 
that it would be an intrusion 

The next afternoon—Sunday—when Sartain mustered 
up his courage and set forth to avail himself of Mr. 
Dircks’s invitation to call, the appearance of Stuyvesant 
Square was not attractive, for the day was moist and 
misty, and a drizzle of rain dripped from the few bare 
trees 

Under each of the four speaking-tubes were a bell-pull 
and a letter-box with the name of the owner upon it. Sar- 
tain saw that the Dirckses lived on the third floor. He 
pulled the bell and waited. A minute later he heard a 
click as of the opening of a lock, and then a remote and 
mysterious voice invited him to ‘* Come up.” 

Turning around, he found that the door was now ajar, 
and he guessed that the click had been due to the pulling 
of the bolt by some hidden wire from upstairs. 

He entered and closed the door behind him. At four 
o'clock on a rainy November afternoon the hall was so 
dark that he had to grope his way. There was a stale 
smell of cooking; and as he went up the second flight of 
stairs he heard the snapping notes of a banjo. When he 
arrived at the third floor he hesitated, not knowing which 
door he ought to knock at. Finally he made a choice, 
and rapped firmly. The low voice of Esther Dircks bade 
him come in; and thereupon he opened the door. 

The room which he entered was fairly large, and it had 
two windows looking out on the square. Esther sat in a 
rocking-chair between the window and the fireplace, red 
with a hard-coal fire. She had a bundle of bills on her 
lap, and a blank-book, in which she was making figures. 

Sit down,” she said, without raising her eyes from her 
caleulations. ‘ Father will be here in a few minutes,” 

Sartain stool silently, surprised to be received so un- 
ceremoniously 

Probably the constraint of bis attitude attracted her at- 
tention in some way, for she looked up 
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“Oh!” she cried, in surprise. 
tain!” 

It seemed to the young man that the color came across 
the pale cheeks and went again at ouce. But she had her 
back to the dim light, and he could not be sure. 

** Didn't you expect me?” he began. ‘“ I—I mean that 
I have availed myself at once of your kind invitation— 
and—and—” 

** My kind invitation?” she repeated. 

‘Your father’s kind invitation, I mean,” he explained, 
**He—he asked me to call some Sunday—and—and so I 
came to-day.” 

“IT must have seemed very rude to you,” she said, when 
he hesitated again. ‘But I thought you were Mr. 
Adams.” 

‘Did you?” Sartain asked, with a swift pang of jea- 
lousy that the artist should be on a more friendly footing 
with her than he was. 

* Do take off your overcoat,” she said, ‘‘and you can 
have that comfortable seat by the fire here. It is a mis- 
erable day, isn't it? Mr. Adams says that this kind of 
weather must have been imported from England in the 
Mayflower.” 

‘*So you were expecting Adams this afternoon?” was 
the question that Sartain asked, almost unwittingly, as he 
took the chair in front of her. 

** We were not exactly expecting him,” the girl return- 
ed; ‘‘at least, not this afternoon particularly. But he 
often drops in on Sundays. Father likes to hear him 
talk.” 

‘And you do, too?” was Sartain’s next question; and 
he had no sooner uttered it than he was aware that it was 
an impertinence. 

“Oh yes, indeed,” she responded, frankly. ‘I think 
Mr. Adams is the most amusing man I know. He is so 
unexpected in what he says; don’t you think so?” 

Sartain again regretted that he was not a ready talker, 
and that his conversation was not unexpected also. Yet 
he thought that perhaps there was something reassuring 
in the careless way Esther spoke of Adams; if she were 
in love with a man, surely she would not call him amusing 
am! unexpected; and he wondered if she would speak of 
Vivian in the same tone. 

* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ Adams is bright. But I don't 
think his conversation has the charm of Mr. Vivian's.” 

“Perhaps not,” she returned, ‘for it is always a 
pleasure to hear Mr. Vivian talk. He makes everything 
so clear; and he is so kind to me, too. He always ex 
plains things to me; and he is ever so patient. I am 
just as ignorant as can be, you know, and he doesn't 
seem to mind that at all.” 

From her manner Sartain could not guess whether or 
not she had any suspicion that Vivian was in love with 
her. For the first time Sartain recognized how appall- 
ing is the inscrutability of woman. 

“He is very kind, as you say,” Sartain responded. 
‘* Nobody knows that better than I—for it is all owing 
to him that I am here now. 

She looked up at him with her illuminating smile. 

‘That's a compliment to me, isn’t it?” she asked, gay- 
ly. “Do you want me to get up and courtesy to 
you?” 

“Oh no,” he replied, in confusion. ‘ No— what I 
meant was that I shouldn't have met you if he had not 
asked me into his parlor that afternoon when you were 
posing as Cinderella.” 

“T think I saw what you meant,” she returned. ‘* And 
I don’t wonder at all that you are glad to go to the 
Vivians’. I am, too. I’m always so delighted to be 
with the girls, because they talk about people, you 
know, while father is always talking about things. Now, 
I think persons are ever so much more interesting than 
things. I just love to get with Theo and Dora, and have 
a good gossip, and make fun of everybody we know.” 

‘That must be delightful,” said Sartain, ruefully, 
aware that he was probably one of those whom the twins 
had made fun of. The memory of that unlucky postal- 
card blazed again in his cheeks. ‘‘I suppose you were 
there yesterday afternoon?” 

‘ We were at the opera,” she answered; ‘‘it was the 
first matinée of ‘ Lohengrin,’ and father never misses 
anything of Wagner, if we can help it.” 

hat the rough-looking Dircks should go to the opera 
struck Sartain as a strange incongruity, and stranger still 
was the old man’s preference for Wagner. 

** | snppose that is one of the great advantages of liv- 
ing in a big city like this,” he said. ‘* You have the 
opera, not for a night or two, as we did sometimes in 
Topeka, if we were lucky, but four or five times a week, 
for four or five months at a stretch. Here you don't 
have to wait till the opera comes around; it is here, and 
you can go as often as you want.” 

‘Indeed we can’t,” she returned, laughing. ‘‘I wish 
we could, for father enjoys it so much, and I am sure it 
does him good. But we can’t afford it! When you 
knocked at the door just now, I was going over our ac- 
counts to see how we were coming out this month, for I 
know father will want to go next Saturday. It’s the 
* Meistersinger,’ you know.” 

“*No, I don't know,” Sartain answered. ‘‘ You must 
remember I've been three years in Topeka, and before 
that I was four winters in Providence; and then I wasn't 
rich enough to run on to Boston and go to the opera 
more than once in a season.” 

‘I's a pity good opera is so dear, isn’t it?” she asked. 
** Or perhaps it would be better if only very rich people 
really pee | for expensive music.” 

** That is one of the problems to be solved in the fu- 
ture—how to prevent art from being the monopoly of 
the plutocrat,” he replied, finding phrases easily now, 
since he had written many an article on the theme, ‘‘ and 
especially the theatre and the opera. Architecture the 
man in the street can enjoy almost as much as the man 
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who built the house, and in time mural decoration will 
be applied to all public buildings, including the railroad 
stations, so that everybody will have a chance to see 
good ——. But just how to get good music and 
good acting for the man who can’t pay a dollar for a 
seat, I don’t see yet. If the State were to interfere, I’m 
afraid the arrangement of the repertory would be the re- 
sult of _ “and of ‘intlooence.’ I think that one of 
the disadvantages of limiting wealth will be discovered 
to be that we shall then deprive ourselves of the public 
services some rich men now render to the community, 

There's that man in Boston, you know, who supports an 
orchestra, and the opera here in New York js paid for 
out of the pockets of the multi-millionaires who own the 
boxes.” 

‘*And they do talk so loud in their boxes,” said Es- 
ther. ‘‘I don’t believe they can really care for music at 
all—except, maybe, dance-music at their balls.” 

** Wasn't Cinderella rather fond of a dance herself?” 
he asked. ‘‘If l remember the tale, she had such a good 
time at the ball that she outstaid the limits set by the 
fairy godmother. Now if you had a fairy godmother, 
you could go to the opera as often as you chose.” 

“It would be nice, wouldn't it?” the girl returned, 
smiling back at him. *‘ But, you see, my fairy godmo 
ther isn’t here. She’s way out West, and she’s very old, 
too, and I'm afraid she’s very feeble.” 

**T didn’t know you really had any such personage at- 
tached to your train,” he declared. 

“It’s my grandmother, I mean,” Esther explained 
“She is « A eighty, and she lives out in Wisconsin 
now, and she has been bedridden for nearly a year. My 
mother died before I was ten, and she was an only 
daughter, and so grandma was aiways very fond of me 
She is well off, tuo, and she is forever se nding me pretty 
things—jewelry sometimes, and dresses, and sometimes 
money, so that I can get what I want most. That's why 
I call her my fairy godmother. And she is really my 
godmother too.” 

And then their talk turned naturally to the recollee 
tions of their youth. She told him where she had spent 
her childhood, and he told her where he had passed his 
She described the loneliness that seized her when her 
mother died suddenly, and he described his more ma 
ture sensations when he lost his mother. He was left all 
alone, and she had her father still, and her father seemed 
to be very strong, so Sartain said. Then she expressed 
her fear that her father was not really robust; snd she 
explained how it was that he refused to take proper care 
of himself. This gave her a chance to set her father 
right in the young man’s eyes by telling Sartain that an 
outbreak like that at the Contemporary was very unusu 
al, and that he was rarely so violent; but he had brooded 
so much over the wrongs of the poor that it made him 
mad when a man misrepresented them in the way Mr 
Gillingham had done. But ordinarily her father was 
gentle and quiet, and nobody could be kinder. Sartain 
answered that Mr. Dircks had a most benevolent aspect 
She asserted that her father had never given her a cross 
look, even when she was a naughty little girl. Sartain 
refused to believe that she had ever been a naughty girl. 
Esther repeated her self-accusations, and protested that 
she had been very naughty sometimes. This led her to 
give him anecdotes of the pranks she and Dora and Theo 
had played at the boarding-school where they all were 
Her grandmother bad paid for her schooling, and the 
happiest hours of her life had been spent in the one 
large room that she and the twins had occupied together 

Sartain said, ‘‘Oh, that’s how it is you know Miss 
Dora and Miss Theo so much better than you know Miss 
Joan.” 

“I love Johnny dearly,” Esther returned, “ but of 
course 1 don’t know her half so well as I do Dora and 
Theo. Johnny is very handsome, don’t you think?” 

Sartain was not quick-witted and he was not sharp to 
seize the subtleties of feminine character, but now he sus 
pected that he had detected a different note in Esther's 
voice. And yet the question was put as though she rea! 
ly wanted his opinion. 

‘*] don't know that I should call her handsome, exact 
ly,” he answered, ‘But she is certainly fine look 
ing.” 
“You would think her handsomer, I'm sure,” she re 
turned, ‘‘ if only she didn’t dress in that foolish way. 11's 
absurd, isn’t it, to see a girl as stout us she is wear tight 
things as she does?” 

Sartain admitted that he did not like to see a woman 
affect man's apparel. 

** By-the-way.” he continued, ‘speaking of Miss Joan 
reminds me. The other evening at the Contempornry, 
when_I was talking to her, Mr. Adams was called away 
and you were left alone—do you remember?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered. 

“ Well, then,” he asked, *‘ why didn't you get up and 
join us—join Miss Joan, I mean?” 

“Oh, 1 couldn't,” she replied. 

**T don't see why not,” said he. ‘* We were both look 
ing at you and expecting you to come; at least, 1 was 
hoping you would.” 

* That's just it,” she responded, “ you were there.” 

“Didn't you want to speak to me?” he asked, in ag 
grieved astonishment. 

“You wouldn't understand if I told you why,” she de 
clared. 

“Try me,” he said. 

‘Oh, it wouldn’t do at all,” she returned. “ No gir! 
would have liked it. I know Johnny wouldn't.” 

* Wouldn't what?” he asked. 

‘*No girl would like another gir! to join her when she 
was talking toa man,” she explained. ‘‘ She would think 
I wanted to get him away from her.” 

‘* Surely Miss Joan couldn't have so contemptible an 
opinion of you as that!” he cried. 
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**Couldn’t she?” Esther retorted. ‘‘ You don’t know 
girls if you think so.” 

“No,” he answered, gravely, wholly at a loss to un- 
derstand so extraordinary a phenomenon. ‘‘ No, if girls 
are like that, I don’t know girls. And I don’t think I 
want to know women capable of harboring such mean 
thoughts.” 

** Oh, we are all alike,” Esther declared. 

**T’'m sure you wouldn’t be guilty of such a thing,” Sar- 
tain asserted. 

* You may be sure Johnny will never join you and me 
if she sees us talking together some evening at the Con- 
temporary,” was Esther's rejoinder. 

If questioned, Sartain would have confessed that these 
subtleties of feminine psychology evaded him. They inter- 
ested him also, and he felt sure that he ought to study the 
matter out; that it was his duty as a novelist to master all 
the details of woman's character. For the moment he 
held his peace, content to be with this one woman whom 
he loved and to gaze at her. The little wisp of golden 
hair came down again, and he took the same pleasure in 
the pettish gesture with which she thrust it back. 

The brief twilight of New York was upon them, and 
the room was beginning to darken. The silence lasted so 
long that Sartain did not know how to break it. Then he 
heard a heavy footfall somewhere behind him, and a door 
opened. 

‘*There’s father now,” cried Esther; ‘‘and it’s getting 
so dark here!” 

As Mr. Dircks entered the room his daughter struck a 
match and lighted the two gas-jets over a table between 
the windows. 

‘* Father, here’s Mr. Sartain,” she said: 

Sartain rose to his feet and faced around to greet Mr. 
Dircks. 

“*So you inquired us out?” said the old man, whose tall 
frame seemed to Sartain larger than ever in this small 
room. ‘* We're glad to see you,” and he held out his huge 
hand, and gave his visitor a hearty grasp. 

The room was scantily furnished although it could 
scarcely be called bare. Besides the rocking-chair Esther 
had occupied and the chair Sartain had taken, there was 
also a cane settle against the wall opposite the fireplace; 
and here Dircks sat down. 

He had a newspaper in bis left hand, the forty-eight- 
page Sunday issue of the Daily Dial ; and now he raised 
this up, and said to his daughter, “I found a piece in the 
paper here I'd like you to read to me, Esther.” 

** You don’t want me to read it aloud, do you, father?” 
the girl asked, as she took the newspaper from him, 
glancing a little doubtfully at Sartain. 

“Why not?” her father answered. ‘‘ You'll read it 
beautifully. Mr. Sartain will be glad to hear you.” 

‘* Indeed I shall!” cried the young man. 

“Oh, very well,” she responded, ‘‘since you wish it, 
father.” She looked at the place Mr. Dircks had indi- 
cated. ‘* Why, it’s poetry!” she declared. 

** And better than most—at least, so it seemed to me,” 
her futher returned. ‘‘ Generally I don’t read the stuff, 
but that piece somehow is different. You read it, and 
you'll see there's sense to it.” 

Without further demur, although not without another 
deprecatory glance at Sartain, she begun to read a couple 
of stanzas quoted in the middle of a book review. She 
read simply and with intelligence. Her voice was low 
and musical; and it seemed to Sartain that her modula- 
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X.—FEATHERS AND FEATHER-CURLING. 


EATHER-CURLING is a business by itself, and to 
excel in it requires long practice. It saves time 
and patience to pay some one else to do it, but a 
few directions will be given, for you might find 
yourself so situated that you would be obliged to 
do it yourself. Take an old feather to practice on. Buy 
a regular curling-knife; they are kept at most bardware- 
storvs. The blade is a peculiar shape as will be seen in the 
illustration, short and narrow, and has a curve. 

Have ready a teakettle of boiling water, and hold the 
head of the feather over the steam fora few moments. Now 
take the feather in both hands, and spreading out the flues 
to their full length, pass back and forth through the steam, 
but do not let it get too wet. In same manner wave it 
from side to side—not up and down—for a few moments, 
to partially dry it. When dry enough it is ready for 
curling. Begin at the stem on the right side, holding the 
feather with the fingers of the left hand underneath and 
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tions were exquisite. This is what her father had given 
her to read: 


ALTRUISM. 
A tale of toil that never is done, I tell; 
Of life where love's a fleeting wing 
Across the toiler’s murky hell 
Of endless, cheerless journeying ; 
I draw to thee the far-off poor 
And lay their sorrows at thy door. 


Thou shalt not rest while these thy kind 
Toil hopelessly in solitude ; 

Thou shalt not leave them out of mind— 
They must be reckoned with. The food 

You eat shall bitter be 

While law robs them and feedeth thee. 


**That’s true!” said Dircks. ‘‘ While law robs them! 
There's lots of men being robbed by the law every day. 
Cut that out for me, Esther; I'll keep it.” 

Sartain had recognized the lines, and he was going to 
tell Dircks who their author was, when Esther rose and 
took a pair of scissors from the mantel-piece. His mind 
was called off to record again the grace of all her move- 
ments, which he involuntarily likened to those of a hum- 
ming-bird. 

Then Dircks broke out once more: ‘‘ While law robs 
them! That's it. Ican't.say these things myself. I feel 
them, but I can't think them out. And so when I see a 
piece in the paper that says what I've been feeling, I cut 
it out and keep it.” 

**I suppose the law does rob some men,” said Sartain; 
‘*but then we shall get the laws to our liking some day. 
Perhaps the income-tax will come first; they've got it in 
England, you know, and in Switzerland. Then there will 
be a succession-tax, properly graduated to fall most hea- 
vily on the very wealthy. Maybe that will prepare the 
way for a limitation of the right of bequest; but that’s in 
the future.” 

Mr. Dircks heard him eagerly. Evidently it was with 
deep joy that the old man listened to any attack on the 
existing order. Apparently also he was not moved by any 
theory of improvement, but rather by resentment against 
society as it was constituted. Sartain wondered almost 
whether Dircks’s ardor for reform was not wholly per- 
sonal, whether it was not the result of some injustice he 
himself had suffered. 

** All these laws you want are good, of course—at least, 
I suppose so,” Dircks declared, with a bheetling of his 
brows. ‘But maybe the = who are being crushed 
down now won't wait for all of them; maybe they will take 
the law in their own hands some day.”’ 

With an appealing gesture to Sartain, Esther now sought 
to turn the talk. 

“You mustn’t be so violent, father,” she intervened. 
**T should think you had had enough of fighting in the 
war.” 

Sartain was glad to come to her assistance promptly. 

**So you were a soldier, Mr. Dircks?” he asked. 

“Father won't talk about it,” the girl continued, ‘* but 
he served all through the war—and he has a bullet wound 
in his arm now.” 

“That's all over now,” the old man declared—“ that’s 
allover. And what's a bullet in the arm, after all?” 

‘*Father doesn't wear a little bronze button like the 
rest of the old soldiers, and he never parades with the old 
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the thumb ontop. The motion in curling is outward and 
downward, taking a few flues at a time, and the feather 
should be so curled that the ends are hidden or rolled 
under. 

As the broad part of the feather is reached, the knife 
must extend farther out, not making as abrupt a curve. 
When the head is reached, a short curve is all that is re 
quired, and as you begin to curl the opposite side you 
change the position of the left hand; this time put the 
hand over the feather instead of under, but the motion of 
curling is the same. After both sides are curled, the 
stem at the head must be concealed, and this is done by 
‘heading up.” Holding the feather firmly with the 
thumb on top, take up a few flues, and pressing them 
sharply against the thumb nail, lay them over the 
stem. 

Do the same on the opposite side, and continue to do 
this four times. By looking at a well-curled feather you 
will get a clearer idea of this, as it is something that really 
requires to be demonstrated. To curve the feather, place 
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flags on Memorial day,” said Esther. “ But I’m very 
proud of him all the same, if he isn’t at all proud of 
aaa Then she went to her father and petted 
him. 

** My father served in a Rhode Island battery,” Sartain 
was to be able to say. ‘* And in the war of 1812 my 

father was on the Constitution when she took the 
Guerriére.” 

** It isn’t nice of me to boast against you,” she return- 
ed, flashing her smile at him, ‘* but father's grandfather 
fought at Lexington.” 

** Both of my grandfathers were in the Revolutionary 
War,” Dircks interrupted. 

* But I wasn’t going to say anything about the other 
one,” his daughter admitted, laughingly. 

**One was on one side and one was on the other,” the 
old man continued. ‘* My mother’s father was at Lexing 
ton, and afterwards he served in the old Continentals. 
My father’s father was a Hessian.” 

**T never tell anybody that!” Esther asserted. ‘‘ Never! 
But at school, in our history lessons, I always let out 
about the one at Lexington.” 

‘‘He was a Hessian!” Dircks went on; ‘bought and 
sold like a dog! He was leased by his master to another 
man to fight for the other man, and if he didn’t choose to 
fight he was licked.” 

‘** And I suppose he remained here after the peace, as 
so many of the Germans did?” suggested Sartain. ‘‘ And 
that’s how you come to be a New-Englander with so for- 
eign a name as Dircks—and yet that sounds rather Dutch 
than German, I think.” 

‘*And my name is Hebrew,” said Esther; ‘‘and so is 
father’s given name, Raphael.” 

This gave Sartain a chance to explain that his own fam 
ily name was probably French, and that it was derived 
from a Huguenot ancestor expelled from France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes more than two cen- 
turies ago. 

The shades had not been drawn down when the gas was 
lighted; and now Sartdin, happening to look out, saw that 
it was already dark. He rose hastily and apologized for 
having made so long a call. 

** Not at all,” said Dircks, heartily. ‘‘ Don’t hurry.” 

When Sartain insisted, the old man added: “If you 
must go, come again. I like to talk to you, and I like to 
hear you talk.” 

The young man thanked him for the invitation and 
shook hands. Then he turned to the daughter. 

‘*We are always at home on Sunday afternoons,” she 
said, cordially. 

**T shall come often—if I may,” Sartain responded. 

**T hope you will,” she assented. Then she added, ‘‘ It 
is always good for father to have a chat with some one 
who can talk about the things he is interested in.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


WIDOWED: 
ALONE IN MANILA. 


TEN thousand miles of sea to reach her child; 

One hour for kneeling at her husband's grave ! 
Pray Heaven that all contrariant winds be mild ! 

Her soul Ings here; her heart sways o'er the wave. 





the blade of the knife underneath the stem and press 
against the thumb. Beginning at the base work up to the 
head, until the desired curve is obtained. 


THE MAKING OF BOWS. 


T would be useless to tell you how to make certain 

kinds of bows, for the styles change from one season to 
another. There are, however, several things to bear in 
mind which apply to all kinds of bows, and which, if you 
have an observant eye, will enable f 
you to copy any one you may 
fancy. Cut paper muslin into 
strips, and keep trying until you 
get the desired effect. In measur- 
ing material for bows, a two-inch 
loop really means four inches 
You will find it much easier to 
carry the proportions of a bow in 
your mind by reckoning in this 
w 





ay. 

If the ribbon requires wiring, 
use wire tape, and fasten this to 
the centre of the ribbon with 
stitches two inches long, holding 
the ribbon quite loose while sew. 
ing. In thin gauze ribbon use 
“tie” wire, and sew along the edge. 

Hold the ribbon in the left hand, 
and make the loops from left to 
right. Turn the pleats at each end 
of the loop in opposite direction, 
put in @ stitch or two, and wrap 
the thread around each new loop 
at the waist, keeping it as small as 
possible. Never flatten or pinch 
the ends of loops, and never press 
the thumb on the waist of the bow, 
for the object is to keep it as round 
as possible. 

All bows are made in proportion to the hat. In making 
long loops to stand up, they are generally made as long 
again as the small ones, and from half to one inch 
longer. Always allow a quarter of a yard to wrap 
=— the waist, and in a large bow do not pull this too 
ight. 
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A SPINSTER OF ARTS 


A FARCE IN TWO ACTS 
BY ALICE RUTH CARTER 








CHARACTERS: 
Me. Wittiam Srurems Kant —deaf and gouty—ear-trumpet. 
Ma. Preeoy Teimeeon, a college student 
Me. Maxwets. Bewron, @ college student. 
Hinam Gaeen, the “ hired help.” 
Anwasrasta Kewt, a would-be New Woman. 
Ilexaterra Kewt, sister of Anastasia, 


ACT I 


SCENt Parlor of a country hotel in a college town. 
Simple parlor furnishings. Door at Rear C.. portiéres at 
R.C. and L.C., the latter concealing doorway. Sereen at 
right of R.C. Table at left. Anastasia and Henrietta 
discovered at rise, in travelling dress, looking about the room. 

inas. Isn't ita funny place, Henrietta? 

Henr. 1 can’t say that I see anything so very funny 
ibout it, nor can I see what possessed you to bring us 
here. Grandpapa will be furious when he finds out it is 
a college town, and I'd like to know what's to be gained 
by it. He won't let us look at a student, 

[Sinks into a chair at R.C 
inas. Please speak for yourself, Henrietta. Remember 
that L have no desire to look at one. Iam a New Woman! 

Henr. Well, | confess that, in a college town, I don’t 
wonder you prefer being a new woman to an old girl 

Anas. You spiteful thing! (Half erying.) Um not an 
old girl; I'm only two years older than you are 

Hlenr. 1 didn't say you were, you little goosie; but even 
if you are a New Woman, I don't see what good that's 
going to do me. I'm just the same every~lay Henrietta 
Kent, who thinks a new man, young or old, rather more 
to the point than any number of—of—old ladies. Oh, 
here comes that lovely Hiram! I'm going to ask him 
some questions about the place 
Enter Hiram, with a coal-hod, a pail, and a broom, whistling 

Henr. Isn't your name Hiram? 

{Anastasia turns away indifferently, and looks over 
books on a table at Rear L 

Hiram. Yes, marm 

Henr. Have you lived here long? 

Iliram. Be you askin’ me ef I've lived to this here ho 
tel long? 

Henr. 1 meant in this town 

Hiram. In this town? (Setting down hod and pail and 
caning on broom.) Sakes alive! I've been living here all 
my days 


[Standing at Rear C 


| Anastasia aits, reada ne wapaper, but Sollows conve rad 
lion 
Henr. 1s that so? Then I suppose you know some- 
thing about the college 
Hiram. ‘Bout the college? Yes, marm 
Henr. And do you know many of the students? 
Anas. Heurietta! How can you? 
[ Returna to news pa per 
Hiram. Many o° the stewdents? Yes, marm. Stew 
dents, perfessers, alumnis, trustees, benerfacters, and a bull 
string. Know ‘em all. (Henrietta sighs.) Sakes alive! 
miss, | calkerlate you wish you did Waal, naow, you 
must kinder get the old gent to show yer round. 
The nr 


/ 
ame ; Grandpapa? 
4 a 


[Anastasia returns lo paper. 
Hiram. Ye'eh. Waal, that’s so. I s’pose he ain’t so 
very lively. Waal, waal, it's tew bad. Tew purty gals like 
you tew, an’ not havin’ any fun. Ah-hem! Waal, naow, 
I'm sorry to discommode you ladies (taking up his pail 
and hod), but I've got ter sweep aout this here sittin’-room 
It hain't been swept for ‘most a week 
Henr. Ol, we'll go, then. Come on, Anastasia 
[Hreunt Anastasia and Henrietta. Hiram sweeps wild- 
ly, whistling 
Enter, at L., Mr. Kent, in a rage 

Vr. K. Hey there, you John!—John! Hey there, I say! 
Do you hear? 

Hiram (stopping sweeping). Be you a-speakin’ to me? 
My name ain't John 

Wr. K. ( putting out trumpet) What? 

Hiram (into trumpet). My name ain't John 

Wr. K. Well, you, whatever your name is, then 

Hiram. Hiram Green 

Wr. K. You Hiram. Where's the bell-boy? 

Hiram, The which? 

Wr. K. The bell-boy, man. I've rung and rung, but I 

can't raise any one. What kind of a house do you call 
this? . 
Hiram. It ain't no fire -comp'ny house, I kin tell yer 
Ef that bell hain’t raised nobody, it’s because I wa'n't out 
to the barn, and there wa'n't nobody but the critters to 
hear it 

Mr. K. Are you the bell-boy? 

Hiram. Ef yer mean be [ the boy that answers the 
bell when he hears it, that's what I be. 

Vr. K. Well, why didn’t you answer it, then? I've 
been ringing these five minutes 

Hiram. Because I hain’t heard it, sir 

[ Beginning to sweep. 

Vr. K. Look here, you impudent fellow, I want 
some hot water 

Hiram. Yer do, do yer? an’ what'll yer do with it ef 
I bring it to yer? 

Wr. K. None of your business, you impertinent rascal! 

Hiram. 1 hain’t lived all my days in a college town 
for nuthin’. Talk about yer hot water! Sakes alive! 

Wr. K. (with growing excitement). College town, did I 
hear you say? Do you mean to tell me that this is a col- 
lege town-—filled with abominable rascally students? 

Hiram. No, sir 

Mr. K. It’s not a college town? You just declared 
that it was 

Hiram. No, sir. 1's not filled with rascally students. 
There ain't more'n half of ‘em rascals, and the rest’s— 
perfessers 

Mr. K. Hum-m! (fumbling in his pockets), John— 
er—Hiram, my good fellow (slipping money into Hiram’s 
hand), my granddaughters are very young and inexpe- 
rienced. 1 wish them to remain in ignorance of the fact 


that this is a college town (Hiram laughs, aside), and I 
wish you by no means to allow them to come in contact 
in any way with these miserable students, if you can pre- 
vent it. Can I rely upon you to prevent it, John—er— 
Hiram? 

Hliram. You bet! 

Mr. K. See that you do—see that you do (hobbling 


long whistle.) The old gent’s purty tick’lish. But it ain't 
the fust time I've bad to fix them stewdents. 
Enter Percy and Maxwell. 

Perey. Hallo, Hiram! what’s the news? Any new 
boarders? 

Hiram. Just a few. 

Max. Don't be slangy, Hiram. It doesn’t suit your 
style. How many are there? Be explicit in dealing 
with me, Hiram. How many boarders have come to- 
day? 

Hiram. Just three, sir. Old gent and ladies. 

Percy. Ali old? 

Hiram (doubtfully). Ra-a-ther. Old gent’s death on 
stewdents. 1 give you fair warnin’. He's dangerous and 
deef. 

Maz. Dangerous? How? 

Mr. K. (heard calling). You John! John! What's 
your name? Hiram! Where's (enter Mr. Kent, 1.) my 
hot water? 

[Maxwell and Percy retire. Mr. Kent stops abruptly. 

Iiram. 1 was just stoppin’ to speak to these gentle- 
men, sir. They was inqguirin’ fur you. Connected with 
the institootion—the college, sir. Mr. Trimleigh (/o Per- 
cy). let me make you acquainted to Mr. Kent. 

Mr. K. (holding out trumpet to Percy). Happy to meet 
you, sir. Connected with the college, did you say? 
Very kind of you, I'm sure. Did not quite understand 
what chair. 

Hiram. 1 calkerlate I'l be goin’ [ Exit Hiram. 

Percy ( feebly). 1 beg your pardon, sir. I think Hiram’s 
language is misleading. 

Mr. K. Language? Indeed! Modern language, I sup- 
pose. I should hardly expect one so young as yourself 
to be interested in the study of ancient languages. And 
this gentleman? [ Looking at Maxwell. 

Percy. Is my colleague, sir. 

Mr. K. (shaking hands). Happy to meet you, sir. 
Very kind of you gentlemen, I'm sure. Won't you sit 
down? [They sit. Mr. Kent with difficulty. 

Enter Hiram with hot water. 

Hiram. Here, mister. This ain’t any tew hot, and it’s 
gettin’ colder every minute. I'll set it in yer room for 
yer. An’ ye'd better take it now, when yer can get it. 

here won't be any more till after supper 

{Brit Hiram at C. 

Mr. K. A very strange sort of hotel this. Wretched 
service. Excuse me, gentlemen. It seems my only op- 
portunity for hot water (rising). Good-afternoon. Shall 
be happy to see you another time. 

Bye pe, 

ag ¢ (into trumpet). Good-afternoon 

[ Zit Mr. Kent, L. S. E. 
Enter Hiram at C 

Hiram. Naow \ook-a-here, you tew. I done well by 
yer both ter git him off. The old gent’s death on stew- 
dents, an’ he thinks you're perfessers. See? An’ you've 
jest got ter hold down to it an’ be perfessers from now 
on, or yer'll never get a sight o’ them purty gals of his’n. 

we ¢ What! 

Hiram. Sakes alive! Ef I hain't been an’ gone an’ 
done it! [ Groans. 

Max. You mean old girls. 

Hiram. No, sir. 

Percy. Old ladies, then. 

Hiram. No, sir. 

Max. Well, what do you mean? 

Hiram. 1 mean nothin’ an’ nothin’ an’ nothin’, I ain't 
a-goin’ to tell one blessed thing about them two gals o’ 
hisn. No, air 

Enter Henrietta, C. 

Henr. Did grandpapa get his hot water? You know, 
he always has it at five o'clock. 

Hiram. Yes,marm. (Aside to Percy and Maxwell, and 
pointing at Henrietta with his thumb.) One o’ the gals. 

Henr. (discovering Percy and Maxwell). Oh, I didn’t 
know any one was here. Excuse me. (Aside.) Students / 

Maz. Don't mention it. We've just been calling on 
your grandfather. [Hiram looks on approvingly. 

Henr. On grandpapa? Did he know who you were? 

Perey. Hiram introduced us. 

Hiram (stepping forward). Perfesser Trimleigh and his 
assistant, Perfesser Benton. Let me make you acquainted 
to Miss Kent. [rit Hiram at C. 

Henr. (aside). I thought they were students! (Aloud, a 
little frightened.) 1 didn’t know you were professors. I 
think I'd better call my sister. She’s clever—a New Wo- 
man, and all that sort of thing, you know. 

[Exit Henrietta at C. 

Perey. George! what a lark! But do you think we can 
do it? We've got to be “‘ perfessers” according to Hiram. 

Maz. Of course we can doit. But you're the professor; 
I'm only his assistant. And that being the case, you will 
have to talk to the New Woman, and I shall have the pret- 
ty sister 

Percy. Ou, I say, that’s no fair. You might at least 
offer to take turns. I wonder what she will be like? 
Browning and woman’s suffrage probably. Don’t know 
the first thing about either. She'll find me out inside of 
ten minutes—I know she will. Ah! (Aside to Maxwell.) 
Now remember. 

Enter Henrietta and Anastasia. 

Henr. This is my sister, Miss Kent—Professor Trim- 
leigh and his assistant Professor Benton. 

[ Bows on all sides. 

Anas. I’m very glad to see you. It was very kind of 





you to call upon my grandfather. Won't you sit down? 
(Al sit—Anastasia, Front C.; Percy, Front L.; Maxwell, 
Front R.; Henrietta, R. C.) You must please pardon 
grandpapa’s excusing himself, but he always takes hot 
water at five o’clock, and then lies down. 

Percy. Don't mention it. 

Max, Not at all. 

Anas. You are very kind. My grandfather was not 
aware of the fact that this was a college town. 

Henr. (smiling). We were! 

Anas, Please spenk for yourself, Henrietta. My interest 
in the matter was quite different from yours. 

Perey. Undoubtedly. 

Max. Of course. 

Ro (pouting, aside). The stupids! They don’t look so 
old! 

Anas. And grandfather, if you will pardon me for sug 
gesting it. could hardly have been prepared to find such 
young-looking men as you and your assistant filling chairs 
in a college. He will doubtless be very happy to see you 
another time. 

Percy. Oi, thank you; don’t trouble him. 

Yar, Oh no; not at all. (Zo Henrietta.) Do you be- 
long to the same sect as your sister? 

Henr. Olu! Sect! Ha! ha! Anastasia, do you hear 
Professor Benton’s lovely vame for it? He calls it a 
sect! 

Anas. Calls what a sect, Henrietta? Do try to be more 
lucid. (Henrietta laughing too much to speak.) Do vither 
of you gentlemen happen to teach political science? I am 
specially interested in that just now. 

Percy. No, it is not in our department. 

[ Looks with embarrassment at Maxwell. 

Maz. Ob no—but— 

Anas, And lum much interested at present in the ques- 
tion of suffrage for women. 

[Percy and Maxwell open their eyes and nod to each 
other aside. 

Percy. Au! The genuine article. 

Maz. No mistake 

Anas, Our poor down-trodden sisters— 

Henr. (nodding, and pointing to herself). That's me! 

[Anastasin frowns at Henrietta. The men look at 
Anastasia through the following speech. Henrietta 
accompanies it with sympathetic pantomime. Hiram 
comes on at Rear C., and watches in the doorway, 
slapping his sides, and applauding silently 

Anas. Our poor down-trodden sisters are waiting for 
light, for life, for all that makes life worth living. They 
long for the society of man (Henrietta wildly expresses ap- 
proval) on equal terms (Henrietta looks doubtful) of com- 
panionship and fellowship. The younger ones are weary 
of flirtation (Henrietta : her head ; Maxwell catches 
her eye and laugha), of frivolity. The older ones long for 
influence (Henrietta nods decidedly, and looks at Anastasin), 
for the struggle and conflict of the world. The satis 
faction of all these longings, the solution of all these prob- 
lems, is yet to be found. But the woman of to-day is 
searching diligently. The agitating question now is—is 
that solution to be found in the ballot-box? 

Percy. \ndeed it is! 

Anas, You think it is to be found there? 

Perey. 1 should not presume to say so. I merely 
wished to remark that such was indeed the question. 
(To Maxwell.) Do you agree with me, Benton? 

Maz. Certainly—indeed yes; indeed it is. 

Hiram (coming down centre). Ef you ladies '}| jest please 
excuse me, I kinder think the old gent wants yer, ez near 
ez 1 could make aout. 

Anas. (rising). Do you refer to my grandfather? 

All rise. 

Hiram. Yes, marm. 1 calkerlate I do. 

—. ( We must go to grandpapa. 

Anas. (to Percy and Maxwell). Please excuse us. I 
am very sorry to break off our very interesting conversa 
tion ut perhaps we can continue it another time 

Henr. Oh. yes. I hope so. (Making eyes at Maxwell 
Aside to Maxwell.) You're not a real professor, are you? 

Maz. (aside). Horrors! She's found me out. (Aloud) 
Why, what makes you think so? 

Henr. Why, I thought you were only an assistant. 

Maz. Why, yes. Certainly. Of course. 

Anas. Come, Henrietta. (Zo Percy and Maxwell.) 
Good.afternoon. 

Henr. Good-afternoon. 


Percy { (bowing), Good-afternoon. 


[ Zreunt Henrietta and Anastasia at Rear C. 

Hiram. Waal, waal, I wan’ ter know. Ef she don't beat 
all on speechifyin’! What be she, anyhow? An eloqush 
in’ performer? 

Percy. No, Hiram. She's a New Woman. 

Hiram (standing between Percy and Maxwell at Front 
C.). Stars! Yerdon’t say so! Sence when? Waal, I never! 
A Noo Woman—hm-m-m! 

CurRTAIN. 


ACT IL. 


Scene. —As before. Hiram blacking boots. 
Time.— Three weeks later. 

Hiram. Waal! Ef it don’t beat all! The old gent hain’t 
got a ketch of what's up. The youngest one, she’s havin’ 
a great time with Benton. But sakes alive! What beats 
me is Trimleigh and the Noo Woman. They're goin’ it. 
There ain't but jes one word fo’ what they’re up to, an’ 
that’s sparkin’! Sakes alive! It’s time the old gent was 
takin’ his nap. Ez soon ez he’s settled, Hiram ’!] have to 
quit, for this here room ‘ll be otherwise engaged. Sakes 
alive! 

Enter Anastasia at C. 

Anas. Good-afternoon, Hiram. Do you usually polish 
the boots here? 

Hiram. No,marm ; but the back stoop where I gener’ly 
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black ‘em is occerpied jes now by Perfesser Benton and 
that purty sister of yourn. 

Anas. Oh. I see. 

Hiram (aside). She wants me ter git aout. 

Anas. But 1 should think you would black them in the 
kitchen. 

Hiram. Waal, marm, that’s so. But I calkerlate it’s 
rather more interesting here, an’ I kinder like to look 
out the windows an’ see who’s comin’. (Looks out at R.) 
Sure ez I live, ef there ain’t the perfesser a-comin’! 

Anas. (nervously). Which one? 

Hiram. Perfesser (looks at Anastasia with one ba 
Jenks. (Aside.) She thought | was a-goin’ to say Trim- 
leigh 

y (aside). Pshaw' Will he evercome? — : 

Hiram. Why, no, it ain't either! Sakes alive! It’s 
Perfesser Trimleigh comin’ right up our front walk. 

Anas. (shows signs of nervousness). Did grandpapa have 
his hot water? 

Hiram ( polishing vigorously). Yes, marm. 

Anas, Hiram, those boots look beautifully bright. 1 
shouldn’t think they needed any more polishing. 

Hiram (winks aside). No, marm, them boots ain’t done 
yet. [ Breathing on the boot and rubbing it. 
Enter Percy. Looks vexed on seeing Hiram. 

Percy. Good-afternoon, Miss Kent. I was passing (they 
shake hands), and thought I would stop in and see how 
you were getting on with The Ascent of Woman, and 
whether you were ready for the third volume yet. (7» 
Hiram.) Hiram, can’t ~ find some other place than the 
parlor in which to black the boots? 

Hiram. | calkerlate I could, with some assistance. 

Percy. (handing Hiram some money). Do, then. 

{Hiram goes off with boots and blacking materials. 
Winks at exit, Rear C. 

Anas. (they sit down). What an extraordinary character 
Hiram is! He seems to have entire freedom of the house. 
Think of his sitting down here to black the boots! 

Percy. It does not seem at all strange to me under the 
circumstances. I only wonder that he could keep his 
eyes upon his work while you were— I beg your pardon. 
(Aside.) There! I’ve made another break. (Aloud.) That 
is—I would say—there is nothing more charming than 
an instructive woman. 

Anazs. (stiffly). Thank you, ( Aside.) Of all disappointing 
men! lL have a good mind to give it all up and be a gay 
girlonce more. (Aloud.) Professor Trimleigh, 1 wonder if 
the coming man will share your opinion as to the truest 
charm in woman. 

Percy. Miss Kent, in Boston they say that the coming 
man will be a woman. 

Anas. (seriously). Good gracious! I hope not. (Laugh- 
ing.) We should have no incentive to superiority then. 

Perey. Ali, Miss Kent, so you look upon man merely 
as an incentive to superiority? 

Anas. No, Professor Trimleigh; but (saucily) you must 
«wdmit that if the world was all women there would be no 
room for improvement. 

Percy. Yes, 1 believe you are right. 

Anas, Oh, come now; that’s too bad. Can't you stand 
up for your own kind a little, for the sake of an argument? 

Perey. lwdeed, Miss Kent, I don’t think I am up in the 
subject 

oo Not up in the knowledge of the intellectual 
calibre of man? And you a professor in acollege! Come, 
come, Professor Trimleigh; you need not withdraw in def- 
erence. I suspect you of doubting my ability to meet 
you on your own ground. [am not afraid of you—and 
[ know you are not afraid of me. 

erey. Oh. but I am, though. 

Anas. Really? (Percy nods.) Oh, how lovely! I am 
going to write this very day to the girls in our ‘* Society 
for the Advancement and Elevation of the New Woman,” 
and tell them that I have inspired a man with awe, and 
a college professor, too— 

Perey. Oh, don’t say that! 

Anas, Why not? It’s my ideas and not myself, isn't it, 
that inspire the awe? 

Perey. Oli ves (looking at her cautiously)—that is, I think 
so. But don’t write about it—at least not yet. 

Anas. Well, perhaps it isn’t so very polite to you; but 
| won't mention your name. Don't you think you could 
tell me just what it is that has affected you so strongly? 

Percy. Indeed I could. But I don’t think—that 1s to 
siy—you wouldn't like it. 

Anas Ol yes, 1 would! That is just what I want to 
know. When one has struggled so faithfully as I have to 
live out as a New Woman the principles which are to ad- 
vance suffering womankind—(aside) I learned that sentence 
by heart out of The Ascent of Woman—(aloud) it is—it 
would be a comfort to know which part of the practice 
has impressed with awe the mind of a learned professor. 

Percy. Horrors! 

Anas. Horrors?) Not at all. I don’t understand you. 

Perey. Ol. no, I don't suppose you do. I could hardly 
expect it 

Anas. 1 am sure you needn’t be so snippy about it; for 
ihough you are young to be a learned professor, I don’t 
see that you are any younger to be an L. P.—learned pro- 
fessor—than Jam to be an N.W.—New Woman—and if 
there are certain things about you which I cannot under- 
stand, | am sure there are certain things about me which 
you cannot understand 

Percy. 1 should say so! 

Anas, ludeed! Such as what, for instance? 

Perey. And what are the things in me which you do 
not understand ? 

Anas, But you said you couldn't expect me to under- 
stand you; and, besides, 7 sha’n’t tell until you have. 

Perey. 1 beg your pardon. Ladies first! 

Anas. Women, if you please. 

Perey. Women, then, and New Women first of all. 

Anas. Well, and what am I to tell? We will play I am 
one of your classes undergoing an examination. 

Perey (aside). Horrors! (Aloud.) As you wish. Will 
the class please come to order? ‘The question for the day 
is, What is there about a certain personage in current 
history (points to himself) which your understanding can- 
not fathom? 

Anas. Not prepared. 

Percy. The next 

Anas, Oh, that isn't fair! 

Percy. \t's just as fair as you were. Come, tell me what 
the things are about me that you do not understand. 
Approaching her 
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Anas. Well, there are certain little—certain little—well, 
inconsistencies, 

Percy. \u what way? (Aside.) It’s coming out now. 

Anas. Between your character as an L.P.—learned pro- 
fessor—and your conduct. That’s sufficient on this sub- 
ject. Now what is there about me that you don’t under- 
stand? 

Perey. Well, oe. are must pardon me if I say that 
there are certain little inconsistencies between your char- 
acter as an N. W. and your conduct. 

Anas, Professor Trimleigh, you are mimicking me! 

Perey. Upon my honor, I am not. 

Anas, You are making fun of me. 

Percy. U declare upon my honor I am not. You put 
into words about me the very thoughts I had had about 
you, 

Anas, Then we think alike about each other, do we not? 

Percy. Would that we did! 

Anas. Why? Do you wish that I was afraid of you? 
{ used to be a little. Until you turned out so very differ- 
ent from what I expected—in short, until your inconsis- 
tencies appeared. 

Perey. My inconsistencies. ( Aside.) 
now. (Alowd.) Can't you define them? 

Anas, Well—since you are so anxious—you see, for a 
professor, you turned out so different from what I expect- 
ed. Of course I know — must be learned. 

Percy. That’s a mistake. 

Anas. Oh, all really learned men are modest, so you need 
not contradict me; but then you talked and seemed just 
like any ordinary man. (Percy looks disgusted.) 1 mean 
like any ordinarily learned man; and then somehow I 
shouldn't have thought an L.P. would have been quite so 
complimentary and all that sort of thing to me—more like 
all the other men, you know—even if I am trying to be an 
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It’s got to come 


Percy. All the other men! Who? 

Anas. Oh, nobody you know. And then sometimes 
you are like an LP. and sometimes not. It’s very inter- 
esting. One never knows whatto expect. But you must 
please excuse me for calling it inconsistent. 

Percy. Indeed I will. Your inconsistencies are nothing 
to mine. There is nothing for me to excuse, and every- 
thing for you to forgive. 

Anas. Forgive? 

Perey. Yes, forgive. 

Anas, Now | understand less than ever. 

Percy. Miss Kent, I had hoped in my character as a 
professor to win your respect. 

Anas, To tell you frankly, I like the other part of your 
character much better. 

Percy. Not the inconsistencies? 

Anas, Yes, the inconsistencies. 

Perey. 1 am astonished. 

Anas. | confess to being a little astonished myself. A 
New Woman ought to appreciate more the serious side of 
your character than the little inconsistencies. 

Percy. Pardon me. By the serious you mean the pro- 
fessorial side? 

Anas. Yes; and if the truth must be told, it is when 
you have seemed most inconsistent that you have been 
most—most—attractive. 

Percy. Oh (sighing), what a relief ! 

Anas. A relief? (wonderingly). 1 am very stupid. 

Percy. Oh, very. 1 mean, not at all. Itisall a mistake. 
I am not a professor. 

Anas. Not a professor? Then what are you? 

Percy. A deceiver—a student. I could not help it at 
first—that is, | could have later; but then I was afraid to. 
It all came from your grandfather's misunderstanding 
Hiram and thinking we were professors. 

Anas. Then neither you nor Mr. Benton is a professor? 

Percy. No— (dolefully). 1s it hopeless? 

Anas, Is what hopeless? 

Percy. Oh, why, yes—of course—I will explain; that is, 
if you will allow me. 

Anas, Certainly; pray do. 

Percy. You see, Mr. Kent thought we were professors, 
and we began it in fun, and then when I saw what kind 
of a woman you were, I thought I had more chance as a 
professor than as a student—and, you see—in short, I 
loved you, and I was afraid to tell you; and—oh, pshaw! 
uow you know it all, I may as well face it. I have played 
a shabby mean trick, and I love you desperately, and 
that’s all. [ Turns away. 

Anas, (softly). Is it? 

Percy (turning back). What? Isn't it? 

Anas. I thought I told you it was the énconsistencies 
that attracted me. 

Perey. 80 you did. Then I may dare to hope? But no; 
you are a New Woman. 

Anas. Yes, Iwas trying to be one, but I don’t seem to 
have succeeded very well. 

Percy. I think you have admirably. It was your incon- 
sistencies all along which won my heart. 

Anas. Was it? (Laughing.) Sew delightful! For I 
think yours have won— 

Percy. Your heart? 

Anas, Yes, mine. 

[As they clasp hands and look into each other's eyes 
Hiram is heard whistling outside. They start. Enter 
Hiram. They separate. 

Hiram. Sakes alive! Waal, I never! Perfesser Trim- 
leigh, yer look a Noo Man. | calkerlate it’s ketchin’. 

ercy. Yes, Hiram, that’swhat lam. A new man, but 
I am not to be professor any more. Miss Kent knows all 
about it. 

Hiram. She do, do she? 

Percy. Nothing as yet. 

Hiram. Oh, he hain't heerd it yet, I s’pose. 
goin’ to break it to him? 

Anas. Oh, 1 don’t know, Hiram; that’s the worst of it. 

Percy. Hiram, you got us into this scrape. 

Anas, Yes, you did, Hiram. 

Hiram. It didn't look so very scrapy when I come in 
here a few minutes back. 

Percy. You know what I mean. This introducing us 
as professors. You are responsible for it. 

Anas. Yes, you are, Hiram. 

Hiram. Waal, ain’t the consequences satisfactory to 
you? 

Percy. | 

Anas. \ 

Percy. But they may not be to Mr. Kent, and you must 
help us out, Hiram. 


What does the old gent say? 
Who's 


(looking at each other). Yes. 
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Anas. Ob yes, Hiram; can’t you help us out? What 
shall we do? 

Hiram. Sakes alive! Hiram’s to blame. Hiram begun 
it; Hiram must fix it. Waal, waal, you just go hide be- 
hind that there curting (pointing to portiére at R.C.), an’ 
when the old gent comes aout I'll break it to him, and at the 
right moment you jes step aout, an’ it "ll be all right. 

[ They are about to retire behind the portiére when enter 
Henrietta and Maxwell. 

Henr. Why, Anastasia, what are you doing? Grand- 
papa will be here in a minute; I heard him coming. 

Anas, ’Sh! 'sh! Hide, both of you, this minute, and all 
will be explained. Quick! hurry! 

[They hide behind the screen. 
Enter Mr. Kent. 

Mr. K. No one here but that good-for-nothing Hiram 
When you ring for him he’s never to be found, and when 
you are looking for some one else he invariably turns up. 
Hiram, where are the young ladies? 

Hiram (into the trumpet). Engaged. 

Mr. K. Nove of your impertinence, sir. 
my granddaughters? 

Hiram, Can't say, sir. 

Mr. K. Then what made you say they were engaged? 

Hiram. To save breath, and because one of ‘em looked 
ez ef she was engaged the last time I see her. 

Mr. K. Engaged? In what? 

Hiram. To! 

Mr. K. (roaring). What? 

Hiram. To what? To Professor Trimleigh. 

Mr. K. You don’t mean it. What makes you think so? 
I should not have supposed her capable of anything so 
sensible. (Anastasia peeks out from behind the portiere, Hi- 
ram shakes his head and motions her back.) That foolish 
girl! At first I was afraid she would take up with any 
man. And then she had the Woman fad and all that rot, 
until I never expected to see her do anything so sensible 
as to become engaged to a professor. 1s there no mistake 
about this, Hiram? 

Hiram. Mistake? 
mistake. 

Mr. K. What! No money? I can’t have it—can’t have 
it, then. 

Hiram. No, sir, it ain’t that. 
so’s his pa. 

Mr. K. What is it, then? 

Hiram. Waal, he ain’t no real perfesser. 
a-studyin’ to be one. 
before they can perfess. 

Mr. K. Is that all, you rascal? Are you sure there’s no 
financial mistake? 

Hiram. Sartain sure. 

Mr. K. Then hang all the rest! Do you suppose I'm 
going to kick at that, you impertinent fellow? What 
business of yours is it whether my granddaughter is en 
gaged to a professor or a man fitting himself to be one? 
But why don't they speak for themselves? 

Hiram (to Percy and Anastasia). Come on. (To Mr. 
Kent.) I calkerlate they will ef you'll give 'em time. 

[Perey and Anastasia come out from behind the por 
tiére. Henrietia and Maxwell emerge from behind 
screen and stand at C. 

Anas. (throwing herself upon Mr. Kent). Grandpapa! 
(Over his shoulder to Hiram.) Hiram, you are a dear! 

Mr. K. Well, well, so you arrange it first 1@ suit your- 
selves,and ask me afterwards, Well, well, a preity pro 
ceeding — hey, Professor--I would say, Mr. Trimleigh? 
Well, well, I'm satisfied if you are. (Henrietta and Max 
wel] come down front.) Heigh-ho! is this another? 

[Maxwell laughs 

Henr. (into trumpet). No, indeed, grandpapa; J’m nota 
New Woman, I'm here for a good time; and now ’Stasia’s 
engaged, she can chuperon me, and you needn't worry 


about me one bit. 

Mr. K. Humph! Hem! So you have it all arranged 
too, have you? How about your course in political sci 
ence, Anastasia? 

Anas. Oh, Professor Trimleigh will give me a degree, 
won't he? [7 Perey 

Percy. Yes, indeed. 

Anas. Of B.A.? 

Percy. No. Under the circumstances | will give you 
the degree of S.A. : 

Anas. 8.A.? 

Percy. Spinster of Arts. 

Hiram (at rear C.). Who done it? 

CURTAIN, 


Where are 


I kinder calkerlate there is one big 


He's jest a-rollin’, an’ 


He’s only 
Perfessers hev to study, yer know, 





A GOLFING GLEE. 


WHEN Summer takes the bells of Time 
And strikes them with a flower, 
Oh, let us hail the frolic chime 
That marks the laughing hour! 
So come, 
Sweetheart, 
Lay sorrow by, 
And golfing go with me; 
Upon the links thou ‘It hear no sigh— 
Except a sigh for thee. 


Come, Love, come, 

With driver, cleek, and brassey, 
I'll bear the clubs, 
And flout the rubs, 

If 1 may win my Lassie. 


The dream-white clouds, like fairy ships, 
Drift slowly down the sky— 
When Pleasure lights the heart and lips, 
The scene, ah, who would fly! 
So come, 
Sweetheart ; 
Love becks to-day, 
His greeting let us catch; 
For though I lose at golf for aye, 
I yet may win a match! 


Come, Love, come, 
With driver, cleek, and brassey ; 
I'll bear the clubs, 
And flout the rubs, 
To win my Bonnie Lassie. 
SAMUEL MINTURN Peck. 
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A WOMAN’S GOLF 


ERHAPS the most remarkable feature of 
our American golf is the widespread and 


steadily increasing interest taken in the 
game by women. Nearly all the clubs ad- 
mit women to membership on virtually 
equal terms with the men, and in many 
cases the latter are outnumbered. Quite as 
many women as men are represented from 
week to week in the various club tourna 
ments, and the average feminine enthusiast 
probably spends more time in practice upon 
the links than does her masculine rival. It 
is no longer u question of whether or not a 
woman may play golf; she does, and we 
have only to consider the fashion in which 
she goes about it 
It is only within the past few years that 
} women have been accorded any particular 
} consideration among Scottish and English 
golfers. The ladies were not supposed to 
r want anything more exciting than a round 
of putting-holes, and these ‘* short courses” 
~~ were generally tucked away in an obscure 
corner of the links and given little or no 
care to keep them in playing condition. 


No wonder that the women rebelled and de 

manded something better. Accordingly, at 
some of the clubs ladies’ courses”’ were laid out, and 
these genera ly consisted of a series of very short holes, 
ranging anywhere from 150 yards down to 60 or 70 
yards, and entirely innocent of hazards. Such a course 
might be negotiated in creditable figures with nothing 
more in hahd than a wooden putter, and the brassey shot 
through the green was unknown. Finally the women 
took matters into their own hands, and began to or 
ganize clubs and lay out courses for themselves. Ac- 
cording to a recent authority there are over fifty clubs in 
the United Kingdom whose membership and manage- 
ment are entirely feminine. These clubs are associated 
in what is termed ‘‘ The Ladies’ Golf Union” (organized 
in Avril, 1893), and the annual wo 
man's championship is held under the 
direction of this central body At 
some of the well known men’s courses 
women may play under certain restric 
tions, but the tendency has been to 
have separate links and a different 
standard of play for the two sexes 

In the United States, on the other 
hand, women have claimed and re 
ceived equal rights from the start, At 
some of the more crowded courses the 
men players are allowed exclusive 
rights on Saturdays and Sundays; and at other clubs, 
where there is no formal feminine memb« rship, women 
are restricted to certain days in the week. But, with the 
one exception of the Shinnecock Hills club, all the women 
play over the regular or men’s course. 

Shinnecock has always had a separate course, known as 
the ‘‘ Red Course,” and intended for the use of the femi 
nine and junior members. No woman could play regu- 
larly over the ‘* White,” or full, course until she had quali 
fied by doing the ** Red Course” three separate times 
under a certain fixed score. As it was originally laid 
out, the “ Red Course” was very similar to the average 
‘ Ladies’ Course” of Great Britain, and made an excel 
lent trying-out ground for young players. Miss Hoyt is 
one of its graduates 

As between the American and the British system which 
is likely to bring about the better results in the develop 
ment of feminine golfing ability? Should a woman have 
her own course, or should she be able to do her best 
work in the same field with the amateur male champion? 

Alt first sight it would seem that first-class work for 
either man or woman is to be ac 
complished under the same condi 
tions. There is but one measure 
ment for a tennis-court, and there 
is a standard size for billiard-tables 
Why, then, should there be two 
kinds of golf courses? 

Let us premise that mere length 
is only a minor factor in the prob 
lem. A playing distance (eighteen 
holes), seven between five and six 
thousand yards, is quite long 
enough for the men and not too long for the women, 
The important difference comes in the disposition of the 
hazards 

Now the length of holes is supposed to be roughly es 
timated in full shots—one, two, or three, as the case may 
be rhe term ‘full shot” is a somewhat indefinite 
quantity, but it may be anywhere between 140 yards of 
clear carry and 180 yards of loft and roll. Let us pat it 
at an average of 160 yards from the tee, and from ten to 
twenty yards less through the green. With these factors 
settled, we may proceed to lay out an ideal ‘‘ two-stroke” 
hole of 300 yards, Where shall we place the hazards? 
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BY VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


Supposing that the lay of the land admits of two ordi- 
nary cop-bunkers. We may place one at 125 yards from 
the tee, and the other 25 yards short of the green. We 
expect that our golfer of average ability will carry the 
tee-hazard with ease, and will find his ball lying about 
one hundred yards or so short of the second hazard that 
guards the hole. He should be able to loft his ball on the 
green without any great exertion, and 
should be down in the orthodox two 
more. But how is it with the feminine 
golfer who attempts the same feat? 

Women on the average drive at least 
thirty yards shorter than men, and it 
is a good shot from a feminine play 
club that carries over the one-hundred- 
yard mark, even though it may roll 
on for twenty or thirty yards further. 
What then can she do with that haz- 
ard stretching across the course 125 
yards away? Her best ball is almost 
inevitably bunkered, and the only 
other expedient is to play short of the hazard. In neither 
case can she possibly make the green in two, and only by 
a fluke can she ever hope to equal the par of 4 for the hole. 

The obvious remedy is to shorten up the tee and let the 
woman player drive from a point that will give ber a fair 
chance of carrying the hazard. Let us assume then that 
the “‘ short” tee is placed about 100 yards from the bunk- 
er, and that the player clears the hazard and gets an addi- 
tional run on her ball of thirty or forty yards. She is 
then lying at about the same spot as that reached by her 
masculine rival—¢. ¢.,115 yards short of the second hazard. 
‘*Mr. Swiper” takes his cleek and reaches the green; but 
what is ‘‘ Miss Lofter” todo? She must again be bunk- 
ered, or be obliged to, play short and lose a stroke. The 
general conclusion is, that upon a course that absolutely 
fulfils first-class requirements there is but one standard— 
the one for masculine play. 

Miss Issetti Pearson is one of the foremost players in 
the Ladies’ Golf Union of Great Britain, and in her intro- 
duction to the lately published manual, Our Lady of the 
(freen, she writes as follows: 





When ladies argue that they ought to play on men’s links, they 
forget that however good they may become they will always be far 
behind a scratch man; anyway, this generation will not see a lady 
who will drive to within thirty yards of Mr. Tait. Against the ab- 
surdity of ladies advocating the suitability of a well-lajd-out men's 
links for their play I cannot speak too strongly, but should advise 
young players to beware of them, as they 
spoil the style of play by condacing to 
“ press"; constant futile attempts to carry a 
hazard spoils a bold game and encourages a 
habit of playing round the difficulty, to say 
nothing of the effects on the spirits and tem- 
per of just failing to carry a hazard afier a 
good shot. 


It may be argued that our Ameri- 
can courses are far from the ideal in 
the matter of distances and of the 
arrangement of the hazards, and that 
consequently a woman's game is not 
necessarily injured by conflict with 
the standards of masculine prowess. 
Granting the objection, it still remains true that these 
same courses are passing, by a slow process of evolution, 
into the more perfect form. None of the famous Old 
World courses were created ab initio. Like Topsy, they 
**just growed;” and it will be the same over here as the 
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standards of good play are advanced. There are to-day 
well-known courses, such as the Morris County, which 
have been almost completely remodelled from their first 
beginning. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the ‘‘ Red 
Course” at Shinnecock, alluded to above, has been laid 
out anew, with the purpose of having it conform more 
closely to the ideal conditions of a woman’s golf course. 
In England the great majority of the ‘* Ladies’ Links” are 
poor affairs, badly planned, and cramped for want of 
playing area. But within the last year or two there has 
been a change for the better, and there are now several 
courses belonging to the Golf Union that may be called first 
class, notably West Lancashire (Blundellsands), Prince's 
Ladies (Mitcham), and Royal Portrush Ladies (Ireland) 

Miss A. Bennet Pascoe, champion in 1896, in a chapter 
contributed to Our Lady of the Green, seis down the fol 
lowing qualifications for good golf, according to feminine 
standards: 


An ideal ladies’ links should not be shorter than two miles, have 
eighteen holes on light springy soil and in an open bracing air. 
The carries long—90 to 100 yards —as such brace one up to drive 
more carefully. There must be three tees for relief and head or fol- 
lowing winds ; these will be guarded in front and at the sides; but 
every long, straight shot will flnd its re- 
ward, and have open ground for run 
There must be a way round for shorier 
players. Two holes should be reached 
by an fron club from the tee. Another 
requires three full shots. The fewer holes 
there are which want only a drive and 
short approach the betier; these are the 
“levellers,” where, as a rule, a wenk 
stroke goes unpunished, and scratch 
cannot give the handicap. Approaches 
sbould differ, and afford opportunities to 
loft, ran, and even putt. Greens must be 
large; cups, plateaux, inclines make for 
variety and ekill, It should always be 
possible to play out of hazards. Trees, 
ditches, quarries are not characteristics 
of the game. 





For purposes of comparison I give the distances by 
holes of the West Lancashire Ladies’ Course and of the 
* Red Course” at Shinnecock as rearranged. It may be 
said that the changes in the Shinnecock course were 
planned and made under the direction of the women 
themselves. 


WEST LANCASHIRE LADIES (ENGLAND) 











Ist hele -.--200 yards, 10th hole -..-280 yards 
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Ra meee © 12th ** 6 |* 
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Total playing distance, 3050 yards 

“RED COURSE,” SHINNECOCK HILLS 
let hole... ....... -- 151 yards. | 6th hole --- 405 yards 
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The playing distance for nine holes foots up 2642 yards, 
or 5284 yards for the double round. This is a most re 
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spectable distance, and exceeds that of man 
courses intended for masculine play. It will 
be noticed that there is no hole that can be 
reached with an iron shot, as the first (151 
yards) is beyond the ordinary range of the 
feminine cleek. But there are plenty of 
chances (including good lies) for brassey 
shots, the hazards are arranged with ex- 
cellent judgment. The * Red Course” at 
Shinnecock should be of great value in de- 
veloping a real standard for feminine golf, 
and, with the example of Miss Hoyt before 
their eyes, its graduates should be able to give 
a good account of themselves at future 
championship meetings. The establishment 
of such a course looks like a step in the right 
direction—that of progress. 


From the peculiarly feminine char- 
acteristics, patience, perseverance, 
uickness of apprehension, an eye 

for detall, and intuitive perception of char- 
acter, which are the essential prerequisites 
to the successful pursuit of photography as 
a profession, the woman who, along with 
these natural qualifications, has an inclina- 
tion for the art may feel reasonably certain 
of success in it, if in addition she hus the 
firmness of purpose which will ena'le her 
to overcome the obstacles that in this, as in 


Pra ety 


every other profession, will inevitably pre- | 


sent themselves in sometimes disheartening 
numbers to the beginner. 

Her equipment need not at first be exten- 
sive. A 64-by-8}-inch, or an 8-by-10-inch 
camera, a good lens, several deep hard- 
rubber developing-trays, and a graduate will 
suffice to begin with. The book of in- 
structions and the slip of formule which 
will accompany the camera and the plates 
will enable her to take the first steps intelli- 
gently by herself. If she fails in her first 
attempts, however, she must not be discour- 

1; in ape oe | she will find it espe- 
cially true that her failures will teach her 
more than her successes. In developing she 
will or ee | make many failures. Let 
her begin with one good formula; try this 
under every condition; make an over-ex- 
posure, an under-exposure, and a proper ex- 
posure of the same object; then develop all 
three, carefully studying the conditions; and 
when she can save the over-exposed and 
under-exposed plates she may consider that 
she can develop. 

A point on which the inexperienced stu- 
dent of photography must be prepared for 
many surprises is the actinic power of color; 
a very light yellow, for instance, will take 
darker than blue; and if there be a tinge of 
orange in it, it will come out black. No- 
thing more than patience and a careful ob- 
servation of effects, however, will be required 
to master thoroughly this detail. 

It will be necessary for the student, if she 
would keep abreast with the progress of the 
art, to take some photographic journal; and 
her own advancement will be greatly aided 
by joining one of the camera clubs which 
are now numerous throughout the country. 
She can in this way supplement her own ex- 





perience by that of others who have encoun- | 


tered and overcome the same difficulties as 
those by which she herself was beset in the 
various stages of her progress. But she must 
still and always rely chiefly for advance- 
ment on her personal work, remembering 
as an encouragement to personal investiga- 
tion that nearly every improvement in pho- 
tography has been the work of amateurs. 
uch of the success of the student of pho- 

tography, and a great deal of her satisfaction 
in her work, will depend upon the conditions 
of the dark-room. In addition to bein 
properly darkened it should be cool an 
well ventilated, and should have an abundant 
supply of water, absolute cleanliness being 
an indispensable requisite to satisfactory re- 
sults in photography. It should be pro- 
vided, for work at the developing-sink, with 
a steady even light, which may be either that 
of an oil-lamp or of a gas-jet. Before hand- 
ling plates in the dark-room its impervious- 
ness to light should be thoroughly tested. 

To the student of photography as a pro- 
fession an apprenticeship as assistant in some 
photographic establishment will be of more 
real advantage than study at any of the 
schools of photography which are to be found 
in the large cities. Her opportunities for 
acquiring practical experience in the business 
of photography will be greater, especially if 
the establishment is a small one where there 
are few assistants. 


Having acquired a general knowledge of | 


the art, the uext step for the student is to 
determine which particular branch of the 
profession she is best qualified for and has 
most probability of succeeding in. If she 
has imagination, true artistic feeling, and the 
necessary technical training, she may devote 
herself with a good prospect of success to 
photographic portraiture. Here a quick per- 
ception of character will be as necessary as 
it is to the portrait-painter. Not only must 
the salient points of the sitter’s face be seized 
at a glance, but his characteristic mood, if 
not divined, must be brought out for the oc- 
casion by making him lose his self-conscious- 
ness, by setting him at his ease, so that he 
will be entirely himself, but himself at his 
best. The pose should also be natural, when, 
if not graceful, it will at least be easy. 
Care should be taken, in retouching portrait 
negatives, not to carry the process so far as 
to leave the face without character or in- 
dividuality. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


A knowledge of ye taping 2 and a keen 
eye to perceive the value of light and shade 
are especially necessary iu portraiture. The 
photographer Thors of San Francisco, whose 
studies o gee have had so a suc- 
cess in Paris, studied throwing the light on 
casts for eight years. In arranging the light 
it should be made to come from a single 
source, and not from different directions. 

But portraiture is one of many branches of 

hotography which may be made profitable 

y women. Architectural work, 
and newspaper illustration, pictures of horses 
and dogs, interiors and out-door scenes, the 
copying of pictures, the making of enlarge- 
ments, lantern-slides and transparencies, and 
developing and printing for amateurs, are all 
branches of the art that have been success- 
fully cultivated by women. 

A word about the studio, to conclude. 
While it is neither practicable nor desirable 
that the elaborate effects of the painter's 
studio should be reproduced in that of the 
photographer, it is both possible and desir- 
able to make the latter artistically harmoni- 
ous. Such pieces of furniture as it contains, 
while they may be as simple as need be, 
should be of good artistic design, and all the 
accessories should be in keeping with them. 
A slanting skylight of ribbed glass shaded 
by transparent white curtains will give the 
soft diffused light which is essential to the 
production of good effects. 


MIDDLE AGE. 
FREEDOM FROM WORRY. 


N our day we have seen a movement wel- 
comed by thousands of worn-out and 
nervous souls, a movement which has 
had as its motive the value of repose, and 
has resulted in the organization of Don’t 

Worry Clubs. Long before anybody so 


ine * 








much as thought of a Don’t Worry Club | 


there were 
learned from a Divine Teacher to take no 
thought for the morrow, since, sufficient unto 


the day wus the evil thereof, and the morrow | 


would take thought for the things of itself. 
Accepting the sweet and tranquil philosophy 
of the Christ, receiving Him into their lives, 
multitudes of men and women have 
serenely through the changes and crises of 
human experience, suffering from pain, from 
disappointment, from limited means, from 
ill health, but not from worry. Of such it 
may truly be said that the kingdom of 
heaven was within them, and they were, to 
a certain royal extent, conquerors in every 
situation, victors even when the battle was 
against them. 

It is the middle-aged woman's privilege to 
enjoy entire freedom from worry. Youth 
is undisciplined, and may therefore be par- 
doned if troubles loom large before it, and it 
loses sleep in its fear that its plans may fail 
of accomplishment. Not so with that ma- 
turer age, which again and again has seen 
relief come in the apparent moment of loss, 
which knows that, granted one is doing 
one’s best and trusting in God, one will be 
brought to the desired haven. Mrs. Oli- 
phant in her autobiography tells how on one 
occasion her funds were at the lowest when 
her needs were at the greatest; she saw 


| nO way out; her path was as if blocked 





by a huge rock, and there seemed no way 
around. At the instant when every resource 
was taxed to the uttermost, when she could 
not imagine any improvement of the condi- 
tion of things, a man came to her unexpect- 
edly, like an angel from the sky, she re- 
ceived an order for a large piece of work at 
a very liberal rate, and for that time her 
anxieties were over. One must sometimes 
curry solicitudes, but let us at least try to 
carry them with calmness and dignity, not 
with the foolish weakness which is described 
as worry. 

Very truly it has been said that we can 
more easily dismiss a worrying thought 
about ourselves than about others. he 
young Fyne have gove on an all-day pic- 
nic, and in the late afternoon thunder-heads 
darken the sky, there is the ominous mutter 
deepening to a grow] of a heavy storm about 
to break, by-and-by the great drops fall. 
Then the worrying mother or aunt begins 
to suffer torments of vicarious agony. Doro- 
thy is beside herself with terror in a thunder- 
shower; what will the child do, away from 
home, perhaps out in the open with no shel- 
ter! Tom’s horses are afraid of lightning; 
maybe they will run away and break the 
wagon, and throw Tom’s little sister and 
Ellen's small laddie out into the road, and 
they will be killed. Evelyn's new gown will 
be ruined; Frances will not be able to save 
her pretty summer hat. There is absolutely 
no end to the variety of distressing proba- 
bilities which may be conjured up by a wo- 
man given to worry, when she allows herself 
to dwell dubiously on the perils of dear ones 
out of ber sight. Half the time the spectres 
which she sees have no existence. The 
merry party hastens home laughing over lit- 
tle annoyances. None of the dreaded inci- 
dents <a The only person who was 
particularly annoyed was the one who sat 
down and worried all by herself. 

There are situations in life fraught with 
so much intensity of grief, so darkened by 
trial, that a joyful bearing in the face of 
their disturbance is both unsuitable and im- 
possible. One does not expect flippanc 
when achild of the house is lying insensible 
under the surgeon's knife. One does not ad- 
mire insensibility to the presence of extreme 
illness or death in the family. But for great 


le in the world who had | 








occasions most people find a sufficient forti- 
tude, perhaps an invincible resignation. They 
worry over the. petty irritations of life, not 
over its vast disasters or terrible calamities. 
The fact is that worry is a mental habit, 
which may be overcome by reason, by will, 
by persistent cheerfulness of demeanor, by 
prayer, and by faith in God. 

0 the middle-aged woman worry is es- 
pecially unbecoming. It writes wrinkles 
ou her brow, it gives a down-drooping ex- 
pression to her mouth, it robs her of beauty, 
and makes her uncomely. If anything is 
capable of cultivation, beauty is; and a fine 
sweet strong soul makes the plainest coun- 
tenance lovely after a while. The girl may 
not always be engaging in appearance, but 
the woman arrived at middle age should 
never be less than most attractive. She has 


| had time to grow beautiful, mellowing with 


the years which have enriched her mental 
stores, given her a treasury of associations, 
and taught her by experience that 


“the darkest day 
Live till to-morrow will have passed away.” 


Three avenues lead to worry in the life of 
the middle-aged woman. 
about her means, about her health, about her 
family are the trio of enemies which lie in 
wait to undermine her peace. If she have 
by nature or training a placid temperament, 
she will the more readily rout these foes; 
but disposition and temperament aside, she 
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HYSIOLOGICAL EF- 
FECTS OF COCOA. 


**Prysicrans have long recognized 
the valuable dietary properties of cocoa. 
When obtained free from any admixture 
of foreign matter its nutritive value cannot 
be overestimated, combining as it does in 
ae proportion the essentials of a perfect 

—carbohydrates, albuminoids, mineral 
matters, and the active principle theobro- 
mine. The physiological effects of cocoa 
in certain constitutional derangements are 
well known to practitioners in general, and, 
when no violence is done to the chem- 
ical properties of the different compo- 
nents in the process of preparation, a prod- 
uct at once comforting and nutritious is 
obtained. The wholesomeness and efficiency 
of the Walter Baker & Co.’s Cocoa is due 
to a peculiar process in its manufacture 
which preserves the theobromine and nutri- 
tive portion without the use of chemicals, 
and bas more than three times the strength 
of other preparations mixed with starch, 
arrow-root, or sugar. The long-standing re- 
liability of this brand of cocoa enables phy- 
sicians to prescribe it with thorough osnl- 
dence in its highly valuable nutritive effects 


| and full assurance of its purity and whole- 


should make it a matter of duty and of con- | 
science to accept each day as it comes, and | 


to meet all life’s occurrences with a tranquil 
philosophy, born of an unfaltering faith. 











ADVICE TO MoTHEKS.—Mxks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. | 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all — 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
v. 


—{Adv.} 





THAT LITTLE BOOK, 
“ Bapies,” issued by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 
New York, should be in the hands of all young 
mothers. The hints it contains are invaluable to the 
inexperienced. Sent free upon application.—{ Adv.] 


| someness.”— Maryland Medical Journal, 








A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


is the sure result of using 


LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 


It imparts to the complex- 
ion a delicate softness and 
auty. Invisible on appli- : 
cation. Most refreshing and 
a aang to use. Prevents 
Y 











. sunburn, roughness, and 

. . other distressing blemishes 

zz? * of the complexion caused 

4 v. by the heat of summer or 

« travel by sea or land. Use no other. : 
Sold by all first-class druggists in America, and by ROBERTS ‘ 
& CU., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond Street, Lon- 

; don, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. % 
BEN. LEVY & (©O., Sole Props., Boston, Mass. 3 
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« We are designed in the cradle, . . . and itis 
in finding out this design and shaping ourselves 
to it that our years are spent wisely.’’—Low®kL1. 


A STUDY 


& A CHILD 


By Louise E. HoGan 


With a Colored Frontispiece 
and Many Illustrations by 
the Child. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 50. 

ma STUDY OF A CHILD” is a 

systematic record of a mother’s 
observations of a healthy, happy, and 
intelligent child, brought up under the 
principle of letting alone, with uncon- 
scious supervision in a carefully guard- 

The period covered 

is the first seven years of the child’s 


| life, and Mrs. Hogan has kept con- 





stantly in view the fact that he was but 
one of many, and has taken no liberty 
of expression beyond recording facts. 
No teaching of any kind was allowed 
until the end of the sixth year. The 
record is therefore one of spontaneous 
development of self-activity produced 
as a result of suggestion and sympa- 
thetic explanation. 

The book is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the child’s drawings and 
cuttings, and accompanied by his ex- 
planations; it also includes several in- 
teresting verbatim reports of his efforts 
at relating stories. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York and London 








WALTHAM WATCHES | 





The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The “Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 











Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 
Descriptive list of their publications, 
with portraits of authors, will be sent free 
to any address on receipt of (postage) 
ten cents. 





























CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 














ONCERNING YEAR-BOOKS. 


Ir is noticeable at this moment, when the club 
calendars for the coming club season are por 
distributed, that there is a tendency toward utili- 

tarianism in their make-up. Two years ago a paragraph 
in this department discussed what was called the cult of 
these same year-books. Many elaborate and beautiful 
specimens of the printers’ and photogravurers’ art were 
received in those days, and these were described and com- 
mented upon Since then, however, there has been a 
gradual lessening of any attempt at handsome book-mak- 
ing in these little brochures, simplicity of design and exe- 
cution being evidently striven for. This coming season 
more than ever before, too, will see the use of the calendar 
cards, compassing the work of the entire club year on two 
sides of a stiff card, perhaps five and a half by three and 
1s half inches in size, varying slightly to suit the plan of 
work pursued by the club, These cards, of course, give 
only the skeleton of the work mapped out, the dates and 
subjects, with a few sub-topics, of each meeting through 
the year 

Their growing use indicates a second stage, too, in club 
affairs, which is a tendency not to plan out programmes in 
too minute detail the spring before the club year in which 
they will be presented. A certain flexibility in the work 
of the year is always desirable, and while the scheme must 
be more than generally outlined, it isa mistake to make it 
too specific, according to those best qualified to pronounce 
in opinion. At the end of the year, after the work is ac 
complished, the publication of what has been done is al- 
ways interesting. It is this sort of year-book which may 
xccumulate in the club library, a résumé of what has 
happened, not, as is too often the case in preannounce 
meuts, of that which ought to but did not occur. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMICS IN 
CLUB WORK. 
l'ue antagonism traditionally supposed to exist 
between literature and housewifery, for want of a better 
word, has bad its run curiously enough in the woman’s 
club movement. Quite within the memory of very recent 
club women is the fact that literary clubs avoided with 
great pertinacity any incursions into the field of house- 
hold economics. This arose partly because of the idea en 
tertained by many women that household economics per 
tained exclusively to kitchen matters. As fast as they got 
rid of this idea, and understood that the term covers the 
most important as well as the simplest detail of home life, 
the reaction set in. Many of the literary clubs even have 
introduced a household economic plank in their platform, 
and art clubs, several of them, lend their assistance to prac 
tical effort in behalf of home art, directly in line with this 
work 
Having mastered the definition of household economics, 
clubs have advanced a step further, and appreciate now that 
domestic science is not simply another name for cooking- 
classes, but bas a much deeper signification. The Alumnz 
Club of Louisville, Kentucky, concerning which an article 
at greater length has been recently printed in the Bazar, 
is a large department club, whose work in art, literature, 
and music is brilliant and important, yet each of these de- 
partments is under a committee merely of the member- 
ship, while the kitchen-garden and domestic-science school 
conducted by the club is in charge of the entire Board of 
Directors. In the accompanying illustrations are shown 
the Children’s and Housekeepers’ classes, the students in 
working costume, and surrounded by the implements of 
the profession which they are in process of mastering 
The pupils for the Children’s Class are selected from those 
who are deemed most promising at the end of the kitchen 
garden course. ‘These children are taught in ten lessons 
the rudiments of home cookiug, beginning with boiling 
water, the cooking of cereals and the table drinks—tea, 
coffee, and cocoa—going on through a starch lesson and 





HOUSEKEEPERS CLASS. 
Louisville Alumnae Clab Domestic Science School 


cooking of vegetables; a soup lesson; a lesson on meats, 
in which they are taken to market and taught the eco- 
nomic value of different pieces of meat, a lesson in the 
preparation of pork and beans, brown bread, and corn- 
meal pudding; a lesson on bread, rolls, and the like; a les- 
son each on simple pastries and puddings, and one in 
which they are taught the compounding of simple cake— 
molasses cookies and cup-cake. Finally they cook and 
serve a dinner of four courses at a cost of forty cents. 

No better humanitarianism or neighborliness can be 
suggested than this initiation of these coming home-mak- 
ers into what is the 
fundamental prin 
ciple of family life 
—good, palatable, 
and nutritious 
cooking. The 
Louisville club is 
only one of many 
throughout the 
country. The New 
York Household 
Economic Associ- 
ation is carrying 
on a similar benefi- 
cence among the 
tenement - dwellers 
of this big city, 
and is planning 
greatly enlarged 
usefulness with the 
beginning of the 
autumn. One of 
the most interest 
ed attendants last 
spring at the pre 
liminary demon 
stration class in 
New York was a 
man—a day-labor- 
er, whose wife was 
dead, and whose 
little children were 
left to him as their 
sole home-maker. 

The work is du- 
plicated in varying 
degrees by clubs in 
many places, and 
is One more evi- 
dence of the way 
in which club wo- 
men are taking ad- 
vantage of the pos- 
sibilities that are open to them as philanthropists. Itisa 
shortand straight line from household economic work of 
women’s clubs to an interesting experiment that has been 

oing on at Chautauqua this summer, This is a school 
for arents, which has succeeded a geveral course of house- 
hold economics. The Parent School is certainly a proper 
recognition that the fathers have as much to do with suc- 
cessful home-making as the mothers. At the sessions of 
the school there have been reported special investigations 
that have been carried out in mothers’ and child-study 
clubs, with lectures by experts on relevant topics. Some 
of the problems that have been presented and discussed 
are those relating to punishment and correction, reproof, 
obedience, children’s play and literature, and more 


HE Buffalo (New York) Chapter Daughters of the 
American Revolution has recently taken the initia- 
tive in a most commendable movement that is at once pa- 
triotic and educational. Six members of the chapter have 
each written during the past winter a lecture on Ameri- 
can history for translation into Polish and Italian. The 
lectures were then delivered by their translators—a Polish 
gentleman, resident of Buffalo, and an Italian priest of the 
Catholic Church of 

the same city— 


every alternate 
week to Poles and 
Italians They 


were finely illus- 
trated by stereopti- 
con views lent by 
the State Board of 
Regents, and were 
listened to every 
time by large and 
interested audi- 
ences. The sum of 
three hundred dol- 
lars was appropri- 
ated by the Daugh- 
ters for this work, 
and nearly all of 
it was expended 
during the winter. 
So enthusiastically 
were the lectures 
received by the 
people, and 80 
eager are they for 
more, that the Buf- 
falo chapter con- 
templates consider- 
ably extending the 
course next win- 
ter. 

Other chapters in 
the State have 
since taken up this 
work, modelling it 
after that of the 
Buffalo _ pioneers. 
In the recent con- 
ference of the New 
York State Regents 





of the D.A.R.,Mrs. Daniel Manning, the president-general 
of the society, emphasized the value of this educational 
work if oteuned generally throughout the society. 
‘Thousands of immigrants,” Mrs. Manning said, ‘‘ are 
coming yearly into the United States, many of them ig- 
norant alike of American customs, manners, institutions, 
and the English language. To the Daugliters came nat- 
urally the task of educating these foreign-born citizens, 
of acquainting them with American institutions, of teach- 
ing them the elements of United States history, of rous- 
ing in them a respect and veneration for the patriots who 





CHILDREN'S CLASS. 


Louisville Alumne Ciub Domestic Science School. 


through their heroism and steadfastness made possible 
the building up in the New World of a free republic, a 
glory and a power among the nations of the earth.” 


T is to be hoped that the movement amonga few large- 

hearted women of New York, whose names are for 
the present suppressed, in behalf of blind women, will 
be successful. It is proposed, practically, to form a blind 
woman's club, the membership naturally to be recruited 
from those suffering from this greatest of afflictions 
The blind poor are peculiarly crippled in their effort to 
earn a livelihood. So few occupations are open to them 
that even those in excellent health and capable in many 
ways are helpless, as bread-winners, because of their want 
of sight. 

The plan is to take a house and invite blind women 
who need assistance to come there for it. The house will 
be fitted to suit their peculiar needs, and teachers trained 
to instruct the blind will be provided. In this way it is 
hoped that each member may utilize her resources to the 
limit, and it is expected that by so doing many blind wo 
men who are now forced into almshouses may become 
self-supporting. Articles made by the members will be 
offered for sale at the house, which will be, in fact, a sort 
of blind woman’s exchange. The social life of the club 
will not be overlooked. The pleasures of the blind are 
few, but an effort will be made to make the club cheer 
ful and to lighten as far as possible these darkened lives 
There will be regular readers to assist in rotation to 
read aloud to the members the current news and from 
books. Persons accustomed to associate with the 
blind have discovered that their range of thought 
is rather fanciful and poetic, often reaching heights 
in this respect. The project, therefore, which is also out- 
lined. that the club shall publish a magazine, for which 
the appropriate name of The Milton is suggested, is to be 
commended. 

New York has a very successful institution for blind 
children, and one, too, for adults in the Home for the Des- 
ititute Blind, where several! trades are taught. There is 
room, however, for such a club as is planned among the 
adult blind women who are incapable of learning a trade. 
The effort of the new club will be to discover the special 
skill of each individual, and encourage effort in that di- 
rection; but undoubtedly the greatest boon to this class 
of unfortunates in such a club will be the social side, and 
it is to the development of this that the organizers intend 
to devote much attention. The plan is unique and per- 
haps suggestive to club women. In almost any commu. 
nity there is a group, small or large, of blind poor. To 
put these in the way of a degree of independence, or even 
to mitigate the cheerlessness of their lot, is well worth the 
organization of a special committee in any club. 


y= Young Women’s Christian Association of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, is endeavoring to raise funds to 
establish a home for that class of working-girls whose 
wages do not exceed six dollars a week. The plan is to 
erect or lease a suitable building and equip it thoroughly 
and comfortably. The field in Bridgeport is both prom- 
ising and needy, fully twelve thousand girls being em- 
ployed in its manufactories. The association is on a most 
prosperous footing, and its hope of increased usefulness 
entirely justified. MARGARET Hamtton WELCH. 
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The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 





M. W.—Since you have asked only general ques- 
tions, I can give you only general answers. You speak 
of yours as a “summer home.” Woollens, therefore, 
which in certain parts of a winter home are permis- 
sible, are to be pat away and concealed in summer. 
They must not even appear as hangings, and if the 
furniture be covered with a woollen stuff, a linen or 
chintz slip cover should go over it. Carpets should 
come up and mattings go down, or bare floors be 
left, and no unnecessary draperies allowed. More- 
over, the colors should be those which give an im- 
pression of coolness, so that in coming in from the 
outside glare one can be retreshed. You would not, 
as you know, get this feeling of refreshment in sum- 
mer by coming into a room all red, with heavy curtains 
at the windows. This seems evident enongh, but in 
how many snmmer homes has the mistake been made 
of using furniture and cartains and colors adapted to 
a house in town witl its upholstery fit only for winter 
use! 

A summer home mast be one in which every pro- 
vision is made for reading, for idling on hot mornings, 
for going by oue’s self when one wants to, and for 
gathering together when that is the geveral wish. 
Therefore, why not arrange one end of that long 
library for one set of ocenpations, and the other for 
those of a different kind? You have to have many 
couches, low divans, or reclining-chairs in it, and 
plenty of table room. In the quiet end you might put 
your writing-table intended for geveral use. You 
ought to have one part of the veranda arranged with 
rogs and chairs, and a table for your afternoon cup of 
tea or your morning lemonade where it is always eary 
to refresh the visitor who prefers staying out-of-doors 
to making a visit in-doors. A drawing-room in a 
summer home can always afford to be more or less 
formal when a veranda is open for general use and the 
library or living-room is arranged, like yours, for the 


family life. It onght to be cool, full of flowers, in | 


spotiess order 

Both yellows and greens are good for summer or 
winter, and so ie white paint. You could ase either, 
or flowered papers. Nothing is prettier than the latter 
in bed-rooms and parlors. Blues are alwaye cold, and, 
unless relieved by white, become oppressive. You can 
never get beyond them 

Chintzes and waeh materials for all your hangings ; 
and please let me beg you te heed this one thing—that 
part of your veranda which is to be reserved for 
family life mut never be that part which is open to 
every approach. It ought to be away from the door 
to whieh all your visitors drive, and at which your 
telegraph boy is going to ring or your peddier to 
knock. 


Newanrx.—lIn the first rlace, paint your wood-work 
white. Imitation walnut only serves to put an affront 
on that exquisite mahogany. Paint it white, and for 
two reasons—if your room is so dark it will serve to 
lighten it, and as your mantel-piece to which you 
object so strongly is white, it will help to subordinate 
it, and to make it, when seen, seem a part of the ori- 
ginal design of the room 

Directly facing the two glass doors leading from 
your back parlor are two north windows, with this 
objectionable fireplace between. Make that end of 
the room, therefore, pretty, eo that, looking at it from 
the other rooms, it becomes a grateful resting-place for 
the vision, like the end of a vista. You can do this by 
patting in leaded-glass windows; they keep out no 
light. Introduce some yellow into your draperies 
Make your curtains pretty. Between the windows and 
over the mantel do one of two things. Either put ap 
a series of shelves, on which some of your best china is 
arranged, that which adds color, or pat up a mirror 
with a gilt frame—over your mantel, for instance, 
suppose you had one—a shelf, if you choose, over the 
mirror, and two high silver candlesticks at either end, 
with one tall vase with flowers next the right-hand 
candle. You might put a shelf in each window and 
on it a pot of vines ; against the leaded glass the im- 
pression is beautiful. 

That long weet wall ought to hold your sideboard, 
the serving-table to stand between the opposite doors, 
hear the pantry door. A serving-table ought always, 
in fact, stand near the pantry door, and be protected by 
a screen when necessary. Something depends upon 
the length of your sideboard, and whether you have 
two corner-cupboards for your china. Two ways are 
open to you—to put another mirror over this side 
board and chairs between it and the corner-cupboards, 
or to pat your china on shelves over the sideboard, 
and in the corners to put mirrors, running from the 
floor to the ceiling, and cutting the corners off so that 
no one who looks from the table or from another 
room ever sees a direct reflection, but always one that 
gives another part of the room 

Do not try to have a red paper, unless you could 
match your crimson rng exactly. The two reds, even 
that red which you would get in terra-cotta, would al- 
ways distract you, Put ap a yellow paper and a plain 
one, A green paper with the white wood-work and 
red carpet would be lovely. 


Op Sussoxtsee.—I should advise you to consult 
your regnlar physician. The New York Business 
Directory contains such a list as you wish. 


Miss E. R.—The Bazar cannot answer questions of 


this kind. I can only advise you to consult a physi- 
cian. 


Muss K. B.—Ricumonv.—A letter sent to the address 
given in your letter has been returned. Will you 
please send present address? 


C. 8. A.—To display in your dining-room the silver- 
chest to which you refer, handsome as it is, would not 
be in good taste. Your box is like a hundred others, 
and though handsome, it is not anique. It was meant 
as an added compliment from the giver, as when one 
ties a Christmas gift with broad ribbons or tucks a 
flower in, but it was not intended, or ought not to 
have been, to occupy a special place of its own in your 
dining-room. Remember that one of the first things 
which the householder or any builder of beautiful 
things has to do is to learn how to discard. 
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: 

If Dot had played with common soap ‘ 
What wreck there’d be to-morrow! , 
Her hands all chapped, her dress past hope, , 
Her toys a tale of sorrow. ‘ 
But mother lets her play like this 3 
And wash whate’er she chooses, : 
For not a thing will go amiss ; 
When Ivory Soap she uses. ‘ 

4 

IVORY SOAP—99*%oo PER CENT. PURE. 3 
e COPYRIGHT 1896 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO. CINCINNATI 3 
LJ ee (RR CD oe 2 ° 














Whatever your needs 


in Life Insurance, whether you are wealthy 
or in moderate circumstances, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


offers policies just suited to you. They 
afford full protection to both your individual 
and business interests. 

Amounts, $15 to $100,000 Pps 


Write for information. 
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DRESS 


its of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


DAINTY FANS. 


HE gauzy, filmy, fluttering thing 
which is such an essential accessory 
of a woman’s costume during these 
midsummer days should be more 
than ever dear to her heart now that 

the reign of the shirt-waist and the régime of 
tailor-made severity have been so long in 
order. The fan is, and is likely to remain, a 
lasting badge of the eternal feminine. And 
at no time bas it been more distinctly fem- 
inine—that is, more a visible and tangible ex- 
pression of that airy daintiness which is sup- 
posed to be part of the ideal of femininity— 
than at present. No matter what style of 
dress she may affect, from the billowy organ- 
dies and beruffled muslins to the most rig- 
orous of tailor-made gowns, the dainty, 
vem d fan which is in vogue will still be in 

eeping. In fact, the very contrast of its 
lightness often lends a piquant finish to such 
severe costumes, and gives the very touch 
that was needed to the faultless precision of 
the tailor-made girl. 

When one looks at an array of the fans 
of this season the effect is a bewildering con- 
fusion of gauze, lace, spangles, and dainty 
color. Individually many of them are crea- 
tions of delicate prettiness. The favorite 
size is the medium-size Empire, the extreme- 
ly small ones having lost ground, while no 
connoisseur would choose the large fan which 
was in general use up to a few years ago 
from beside the more artistic and convenient 
proportions of the Empire. Lace, gauze, 
and spangles in silver and gilt, and sometimes 
even in jewels, are found in profusion and 
in every conceivable combination. One of 
the most popular fancies in fans just now 
is for flower fans. The frame-work of the 
fan is entirely covered with violets, pansies, 
daisies, or some small flat-shaped flower of 
gauzy silk. When in motion the effect is es- 
pecially apr: t 

The idea of floral decoration is very daintily 
carried out, however, in less pronounced 
forms. The silk or gauze fan in white or 
some delicate tint for a background is dec- 
orated with a graceful spray of some one 
flower, the shades of which match or contrast 
with the costume with which it is to be car- 
ried. Greens and light blues are about the 
best shades for this purpose, both on ac- 
count of their adaptableness and their cool- 
ness of tint. For one must not lose sight of 
the fact that some shades give a mental 
impression of much greater coolness than 
others, and especially in the selection of a 
fan eternal fitness requires that this rule 
should not be forgotten. The various shades 
of heliotrope and lilac are, of course, equally 
popular in this season of purples. 

One of the prettiest designs is of velvety 
heart’s-ease on a background of deep cream 
gauze, the eye of each flower being repre- 
sented by a tiny opalesque jewel. he very 
handsomest fan is of lace, when real; and 
both a handsome and stylish one is of lace 
appliquéd on to gauze. The flora) idea is 
often carried out in this also. As to sticks, 
the most generally used are of light carved 
wood; pearl is rarely seen on small fans, ex- 
cept ey with lace. For very ex 
pensive fans real shell is the best of all. 

In addition to the silken fabrics the Orien- 
tal shops show a varied assortment of more 
substantial articles in silk, linen, and paper, 
the metallic shades being favored, and flower 
effects preponderating, which are equally 


%, 


| adapted to all other purposes,and much more 


so to that of utility than the gauze and lace 
creations. 





Emiry.—It is very difficult for me to speak posi- 
tively as to the nomber of gowns you should have 
for your troussean, as you do not tell me whether you 
intend going into society to any extent. You will 
need at least eight gowns, including your wedding 
gown—that is, if you intend going about at all. First, 
you must have a thorough etreet cos! ame with jacket— 
this for church and reception wear, and you can have 
nothing smarter than black cloth. You will also need 


| a second street gown; for this a heavy black cheviot 





or camel’s-hair serge, made with coat aud skirt, and to 
wear with different waists. You can dispense with a 
silk reception gown if you have the black cloth made 
up with fur revers (at first you can use satin or lace 
revers) and have some handsome waists; but if you 
can afford to include a black silk or satin gown with 
two waists—one low for evening wear, the other high 
—you will find you have a most useful costame. You 
must have one or two pretty tea gowns, or rather 
princesse gowns; cashmere is a good material, and 
gray or purple (there will be no impropriety in your 
wearing these colors at home) is a good color. Have 
one or two simply made morning gowns of black and 
white or purple and white challie, and one elaborately 
made breakfast jacket of crépon, in purple, that you 
can wear with any skirt. With this number of gowns 
I think you will find you have enough, but I should 
farther advise having the wedding gown made so you 
can wear it at dinners or any receptions where you 
will be expected to receive the gnests.—You can have 
either silk or satin ; the latter is the more fashionable 
material ; but you can bay a more effective silk than 
you can a satin at a low price.—Nothing could be 
better for trimming your wedding gown than your 
old lace. If there is enough use some on the front 
breadth of your skirt, but it is not really necessary to 
trim the skirt. 





Ladies travel between New York and Chicago 
without fatigue on the New York Central’s 


LAKE SHORE LIMITED. 























































































































thou shalt and thou shalt not to him!” 
“Well,” replied Philip Orton, looking out 
upon the sunlit sea—‘ well, Juliet, it is as you 
say, but—and—do you think John’s case extreme?” 

** Yes,” quickly replied Mrs. Alcott, shuffling her small 
foot in the shelving sand, “ the case is extreme. It is not 
as though she were a common girl; she is young, hand- 
some, brilliant, and fascinating; I admit that she is alto- 
gether lovely, Philip,” and she now looked defiantly into 
Philip Orton's dark face. ‘‘Lam alarmed. And—and you 
are a man—you should know what to do in order to con- 
trol John.” 

“Come,” said Philip Orton, taking Mrs, Alcott’s arm 
within his own; ‘‘I have a fancy to stroll up this long, 
sandy stretch of beach.” The two sauntered slowly on, a 
marked pair, Mrs. Alcott’s mop of bright red hair and 
severe depth of mourning giving to her handsome middle 
age a distinguished air, while Philip Orton's slender tall- 
ness, sallow complexion, and black hair and beard afford- 
ed a notable contrast to his companion. The afternoon 
sun, as they loitered on in sober thoughtful silence, cast 
ahead of them their two shadows in ghostly unsubstan- 
tial dimness 

After getting away from the immediate view of the 
summer cottages and hotels, the two simultaneously 
stopped. Philip, half aimlessly, reached forth his long, 
slender hand, and taking Mrs. Alcott’s black lace parasol, 
closed it, and began with its sharp nozzle end to prod 
holes in the sand, in a straight line of mathematical accu 
racy 

“T suppose,” said Philip, giving an intensified vicious 
punch with the parasol, ** that you—well, Juliet, perhaps 
I will put it this way, that doubtless you have spoken to 
Join about the matter?” 

‘No, L haven't spoken to John,” she replied. ‘*‘ What is 
the use? Of course he would listen respectfully to any- 
thing which I might say, for I have made him a decent 
man—in fact, perhaps, all that he now is. And, Philip, you 
don’t really think it would be wise for me to ask, to de- 
mand, that John should give up this girl for the sake of 
any feeling which I have in the matter? You see, after 
all, he is a man, and looks at affairs from a man's point of 
view. . 

Philip carefully elaborated ten more holes exactly in 
line with the first; then, with the shadow of a smile upon 
his face, he shouldered the parasol, looked squarely into 
Mrs. Alcott’s violet eyes, and said: ‘* You are sure, Juliet, 
that you are not looking through the big end of the glass? 
It is the most natural thing in the world for a young 
man, and—well, perhaps an old man—hey, Juliet?—to be 
interested in a pretty woman; how do you know that this 
charming bit of embroidery, lace, chiffon, or, in other 
words, femininity, bas any idea of marrying John?” 

** Perhaps,” said Mrs. Alcott, tambling over her words— 
‘* possibly I have made a mistake in consulting you. You 
hardly know John. He is not given to falling in love with 
every pretty face. He would not be thinking of this girl 
unless he was sure of her love. In fact, for anything I 
know to the contrary, he may have already committed 
himself—he is certainly neglecting his work, something 
he has never done before—and—yes, | have been the mak- 
ing of him, and be has seemed to appreciate the chance I 
have given him of getting on.” 

‘*My dear Juliet,” replied Philip, lowering the parasol 
and beginning a third line of holes, “I have only seen a 
very little of John, but he looks fagged, and, I think, a turn 
of the light fantastic will help instead of hinder his writ- 
ing?” Philip hesitated, and then concluded to finish his 
impulsive speech. ‘‘After all, what is there against the 

irl? Nothing. Don’t you expect John to ever fall in 
love? I remember a tinkle-tinkle in my own heart—a 
white moonlight of twenty years ago, Juliet! Ah! it was 
down this very same long stretch of beach, and, Juliet— 
when a man pawns a pure love for what the world can 
give—the redeeming-ticket comes high!” 

Then, past remembrances crowding with full flood 
upon him, he added," Juliet, on that night you wore for- 
get-me-nots upon your bosom, the same as you wear them 
now —we loved each other—we parted—you—” 

** There is nothing against the girl,” she fiercely inter- 
rupted; ‘‘but John is a poor man, the same as you were 
poor; he is striving to gain a high standing in literature, 
the same as you were striving; and as you have done he 
should do—remain wholly unhampered by domestic ties.” 

In her earnestness she leaned towards Puitip Orton, and 
placed both of her white hands upon his arm. 

He felt moved more than he cared to express, for this 
very attitude was the one of twenty years ago, when he 
had. arted from this Juliet of his youthful dreams. 

“ My anxiety over John,” she hastened to say, ‘‘ may 
seem silly and affected to you, who no children, 
but I have sacrificed, since his father's death, every per- 
sonal interest in order to help him. Philip, I haven't hind 
a new dress for an age—and now to see him spoil all with 
marriage is more than I can bear!” and she withdrew her 
white hands from his arm and held them clasped over her 
tearful eyes. 

Philip knew not what to say. He had the awkwardness 
of all men at the sight of a woman's tears, and uncon- 
sciously he began to fill in all the little holes which he had 
prodded in the sand, with a half notion that he was thus 
reburying bis emotions for Juliet. But his work was 
thrown away, for a strong breaker struck at bis feet and 
washed out every trace of his long labor. 

The high wave also served as an excuse to grasp the 
arm of Juliet and draw her farther up the beach. hen 
they reached a secure footing he turned from the sea; but 
before loosing his hold upon her arm he said,“ Juliet, it is 
difficult to discover whether it is oy the dispensation of 
Providence or the machinations of the Evil One that 
things happen, and if I were you I wouldn't worry.” 

Pelling me not to worry is like telling a sorrowful 


“ ND what can I do?” said Mrs. Alcott. “ John is no 
A longer a boy, but a young man. I can’t say 


FORGET-ME-NOT 


BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE 


woman not to weep,” she said. ‘‘ Because I am a parent 
I know I am not infallible, save as my experience has 
taught me. You—” 

“Ah, yes!” broke in Philip, busy with the parasol 
drawing en and triangles im the wet sand; *‘ but—my 
—well, Juliet, experience is not always wisdom nor hap- 
piness. After all, even truth is hackneyed—though so 
are the commandments! And, Juliet, I swear by high 
Heaven, I'd give all my life’s experience for that one hour 
of happiness in the white moonlight! And you—you are 
not a fossil if you are forty. Yet—how can men under- 
stand women ’—for they do not understand themselves!” 

*T thought,” she faltered, ‘“‘that I did for the best. 
And you—you have been so successful!” 

‘* 1 was a fool,” he bitterly said—*‘ a double idiotic fool! 
And it is well that death finally takes back the fools for 
remodelling. Trust John’s good sense with this—” 

** Laura Corson,” she interrupted. ‘‘A young man in 
love has no sense. He has only a tugging at his heart 
that pulls bim on without any will of ‘his own. And— 
you must help me.” 

** Laura Corson!” he faltered. ‘‘Did you say Laura 
Corson was the girl?” 

* Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ Do—what is the matter—do you 
know her?” 

** No—yes,” he said; ‘‘and—I have met her; and—and 
are you sure she—she loves John?” 

**No.” Then the thought flew to her head, as she watch- 
ed Philip, ‘‘He knows more of this girl than he tells.” 
And she leaped to the conclusion that Philip himself was 
in love with Laura. At first the natural woman within 
her led her to feel that this chit of a girl should not win 
this man, who had, at least at one time, loved herself 
devotedly. Still, there was John! She felt uncertain, 
then said: ‘‘I hardly think, in spite of all I have inti- 
mated, that Laura Corson is in love with John in a mar- 
rying sense. But he loves her, that is sure, and—and— 
quite possibly—in fact, quite positively—he will marry 
her if he is not turned back from the pursuit, and you—” 

* Juliet,” he said, drawing her arm within his own and 
pacing onward up the sands, ‘‘ remember it is easy to tie 
. knot in a soul that all the fates can never untie. Now 

tLink—” 

* And I,” she began, giving a sort of guilty start—‘‘ but 
I beg your pardon, if I interrupted,” she said. 

“Not at all,” was his answer; “it was I who inter- 
rupted.” 

** And I have forgotten what I was going to say,” she 
replied. 

** And I have forgotten what I was going to say,” was 
his answer. 

The bunch of forget-me-nots which she wore dropped 
to the ground; Philip, stooping, picked them up, and still 
holding them, said, ‘‘ Aren’t they blue?—and how beauti- 
ful!” 

“Indeed, very blue and very beautiful,” she replied. 
Then, glancing at his eyes, she remarked, ‘‘ You are not 
looking at the flowers!” 

“Oh, I can see forget-me-nots any day,” he answered, 
= his gaze upon ber face. 

* Yet not always such blue and such beautiful forget- 
me-nots as these,” was her subtle reply. For she rather 
liked this playing with fire, so long as it did not scorch. 

**Nay, nay,” he said, “‘ your eyes, Juliet!” Here he 
paused, though he never relaxed his fixed gaze. ‘‘ Juliet,” 
he continued, ‘‘ would you be angry with me if I should 
say something to you—well, perhaps make a fool of my- 
self? No fool like an old fool, you know!” 

“ There is Laura—he is thinking of confessing his love 
for her,” she thought. Then she said, aloud, ‘‘ Why, cer- 
tainly not; 1 might be amused. Yet why make a fool of 
yourself—is it necessary?” 

“ Yes,” he faltered. ‘I think—I don’t know—I can 
only tell—my—Juliet, I cannot forget!” 

** How awful to never forget!” she said. ‘Oh, forget 
—forget—forget!” 

“ No. never, never!” was the impetuous reply. 

“You must,” she sdid. Then, with a sigh, she added: 
“Neither can I forget. I am old; my beautiful youth I 
cannot forget, but it has passed; it was worse than wasted, 
I cannot forget! It is terrible—I am to grow old. Love 
is not for me. If I only could forget!” Then lifting her 
eyes, brimming with tears, to Philip's face, she added, 
“Oh, if I could only forget all the years and be young!” 
and she swayed just the shadow of a motion towards him. 

“You are made to not forget,” was his reply, placing 
himself directly in front of her and arresting her steps. 

“You are made, Juliet,” and he kissed her hand, ‘* to be 
loved, to be never forgotten—and—I—I am made to never 
forget you!” 

“Yes,” she replied, drawing back, “‘no doubt you 
this moment believe that you cannot forget.” 

** And you believe I cannot forget,” he said. 

**Oh, I have changed much,” she sighed, ‘‘ since I was 
a girl.” 

** Not at all,” was his answer; ‘‘I see you are the same 
Juliet!” 

“T have lost my color.” 

**No, you are only delicate, like a rose,” he replied. 

** And my mouth Les the old-age droop.” 

**No,” he said, drawing his face very near; ‘‘a little 
sad perhaps—but that makes you the more lovable.” 

“ Oh, the flattery of men!” she said. 

* And the eternal sweetness of woman!” he replied. 

Then, after a silent pause, they walked on. ‘‘ What is 
it—what was it that you were trying to forget?” she soon 
asked. 

The question somewhat startled him. He attempted a 
laugh, which became a dry cackle. He tent his fin- 
gers, and then said, half prevaricatingly: ‘‘ Yes, perhaps 
there is something I would like to forget—playing at 
hearts is a dangerous game. And—well, perhaps I would 

like to forget that I cannot hide anything from you.” 

“And why try to forget that?” she answered, with a 


ed gaze, as if seeing beyond him. ‘‘ Better tell me 
all. 

“ You don’t forget—” he began, and then broke off. 

**Go on—certainly,” was her answer. 

“ Well,” be continued, after a little hesitation, “‘I—I was 
ata parlor dance last week—a bit of folly for a man of 
my age!—and—well, Juliet, I did not forget you. I saw— 
don’t start like that—I saw Laura Corson at the affair— 
and—and—to show I did not forget you—I danced with 
her twice—because—well—she wore forget-me-nots as 
you once did!” : 

**Don't—stop,” she said, “I beg of you; think of all 
the long past years! I remember—let me see—I was six- 
-—. nd Laura is no older—and—so she made you think 
of me?” 

“* She’s decidedly pretty,” he replied. ‘* Why, I almost 
fancied myself young again when I was dancing with 
her. It was as if it was yourself in that sweet long ago 
that neither of us can quite forget. You can easily guess 
my feelings!” 

“* Yes,” she answered, with the least bit of bitterness in 
her voice, ‘‘I can guess your feelings. You love Laura 
Corson—you are a thorough man! But tell me all—and— 
weli—maybe I have something to confess. Last week, at 
the golf links, I too met somebody—so like yourself that 
I could not forget!” 

**Here!” and be almost pushed her from him. ‘* Was 
it—” and laying his hand heavily upon her shoulder, he 
fairly shook her—‘‘ don’t tell me that you love him!” 

** Not if you don’t wish to hear,” was her calm reply. 

‘It is hard—hard—beg your pardon—but, as you say, 
I am like aman! 8 out and say you loved this— 
this person, beeause he made you remember me when I 
too was a handsome fellow! Ah! custom ought to sanc- 
tion one’s taking his life at the supreme moment of hap- 

iness!” 

** Well,” and her look was very grave,‘‘I forgive you 
this outburst. You cannot forget any more than my- 
self—and—perhaps it would not be well for us to forget.” 
Then, with an instant change of voice and manner, she 
added ,‘‘ There comes John—you have promised to help 
me—do not forget!” 

The young man was a tall, athletic youth of extreme 
Saxon fairness, his brawn set off to advantage by a light 
outing suit. He was reading from an open book as he 
approached, and did not observe Philip Orton nor his mo- 
ther, until she stood by his side. 

“John,” she said, taking his arm and turning him 
about, ‘‘ would you mind walking with me? I have been 
— abont you.” 

John laughed, and replied, ‘‘ Well, little mother, that is 
uncommon!” 

** But this time,” replied his mother, “it is uncommon. 
What I have been thinking is of vital importance.” 

a grew sober at the words and manner of his mo- 
ther. 

** What is it?” he asked. 

Mrs. Alcott pressed his arm with her hand in a tender, 
sympathetic way. “I've been talking,” she said,“ to Mr. 

rton about you, or—perhaps he bas been talking with 
me.” 

** Yes,” ubsently replied John, with his eyes still on his 
book. “ Here is something from this new novel of his. Lis- 
ten: ‘ Life and love are one; for if we have not love, we 
have not life!’ Yes, Orton is a fine fellow—a decided 
genius—but someway he don’t impress me as a happy 
man.” 

Mrs. Alcott ignored this last remark. ‘* More than one- 
half of Mr. Orton's success,” she hastened to say, ‘‘ has 
been brought about by his perfect liberty.” 

John half listened to his mother’s talk. Then he sud- 
denly became aware that her words bore a deep meaning. 
He read over and over mechanically, ‘‘ Love and life are 
one.” 

Mrs. Alcott tried to go on speaking. She opened her 
lips and closed them, and then blurted out: ‘* Your father, 
John, was a more brilliant man than Philip Orton, but he 
foolishly married me, a poor girl, and was forced into the 

rinding newspaper ranks to get his living. And—yes— 

feel that I ruined his life by marrying him. And, Jobn” 
—her throat — very dry—‘‘I want to save you from 
your father’s fate!” 

Without another word she whirled about, and, with 
John, walked towards Philip Orton, who was slowly ap- 
proaching. In a moment the three met. ~ 

** The tide has turned,” said Philip. 

“Yes, the tide has turned,” answered Mrs. Alcott. 

John Alcott said nothing, but a gray pallor as of death 
spread over his youthful, mobile face. 

Philip Orton drew John's arm within his own, saying, 
“Come with me; I want to talk with you.” 

In a moment the two were beyond the hearing of Mrs. 
Alcott. Then Philip, observing that he still carried the 
a. turned away from John and strode back to Mrs. 

tt. 

As she took the parasol from him she looked tearfully 
{nto bis face, for in his hand he stil! carried the bunch of 
blue forget-me-nots. 

** Juliet,” he said, looking at the flowers, ‘‘I cannot for- 
get—I will not forget! I am, as you said, a man—and I 
know what to do for John—he shall marry Laura Cor- 

He turned as if to go, then turned back and impulsively 
drew Juliet to his heart, whispering, ‘‘ Dearest, be mine— 
say it is forget me not forever!” 





SORROW’S RAINBOW. 


How bright the light when sorrow’s storms are still ! 
In this the Deluge finds a counterpart. 
That bliss shall follow woe is Heaven's sweet will; 
And tears, smile-lit, make rainbows in the heart 
CLirrorD LANIER. 
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THE NURSERY 


AN EGG-HUNT OUT-OF-DOORS. 

F all the attractive entertainments 
devised for suyall guests none that 
I have ever atietided compared in 
interest and popularity with an 
egg-hunt which | recently had the 
pleasure of helping the mother of the little 
host prepare and carry out. The bunt is 
par excellence an out-door entertainment, 
and if the entertainer can command spacious 
lawns with plenty of trees and bushes to 
hide the eggs in, so much the better, The 
hostess of this particular hunt had, with wise 
thought for the future, laid in at Easter-time 
a store of three hundred different - colored 

china eggs, about the size of pigeon eggs. 
The small son, who was the hero of the oc- 
casion, had first opened his eyes on the world 
in August, so in that month the party had to 
be; and it happened that this especial August 
7 was the balmiest, sunshiny day possible. 
In the morning the hostess first made out a 
careful map of the radius iu which the eggs 
should be hidden, the trees and bushes 
which would be good hiding - places, the 
patch of grass where dandelions were plen- 
tiful, and yellow eggs under them would be 
hard to find,and the grass where the green and 
blue eggs would lie; and then we hid them, 
When the little people arrived at three 
o'clock in the afiernoon, each one chose a 
basket. The baskets had been selected with 
a view to holding about fifteen eggs each, 


and had covers, so that when the eggs were | 


popped in they would not tumble out. 
They had ribbons, too, attached so that they 
could be worn over the shoulder. When 
every body had come, it was announced that 
the hunt would begin, and that a prize 
would be given to the girl and to the boy 
who found fifteen eggs tirst. When any 
ove found fiffeen eggs he or she must report 
it, and hunt no longer. Later on, when the 
prizes were distributed, it was found that 
there was a prize for the one who had the 
most yellow eggs, for the one whose basket 
held the most blue,and for the one who could 
show the greatest number of white eggs. 
There was, too, a covsolation prize, and, in 
fact, things were so arranged that there 
should be something for every one, so that 
there was no hard feeling ot og aroused 
in any little heart; whoever had already 
a prize would not get a second, but if suc- 
cessful in two contests give it to the one 
vext successful. It took over an hour and a 
half to find all the eggs—a little help being 
wisely given to the babies; then came the 
giving of the prizes. These were in accord 
with the spirit of the hunt. There was an 
egg with a small dolly inside for a girl, and 
an egg containing a knife for a boy; an 


egg with a wee thimble, and a puzzle 
egg; eggs filled with harmless chocolates | 


and tiny gum-drops. But what caused the 
most excitement Was the presentation of the 
prize to the one who had taken longest in 
the search, which was a real live little ban- 
tam rooster and hen, 

Even the refreshments suggested eggs, 


for there were egg sandwiches; and when | 


the ice-cream appeared it proved to be in 
the form of a motherly hen sitting in a bed 
of spun-sugar nest on a lot of ice-cream and 
sugar eggs. 


A BIRTHDAY MORN. 


Ir was upon my birthday morn, 
The world with me went wrong, 

And, tossed by fear, the night had seemed, 
How wearisome and long! 


When sweet, as when to her I turned 
A little restless child, 

My mother stood beside my bed, 
And looked on me and smiled. 


And brightness that was not of earth 
Shone round me all the day; 

The mansions of the blest appeared 
How short a space away! 


**’T was but a dream,” you say 
The dear Lord spoke of old; 
Has Ile forgotten to draw near? 

Has Heaven's heart grown cold? 


In dreams 


Oh no! His messenger of love, 
To me, her weary child, 
My mother, on my birthday morn, 
Stood by my bed and smiled! 
Marian Dove.as. 


CRADLE SONG. 


THE stars are in the silent skies, 
The moon's asleep behind the hill, 
The daffodils have closed their eyes, 
And all the tired world is still. 
Returning up the airy mile 
Beyond the faintest, farthest star, 
Go, dear, and stay a little while 
Where God and quiet are. 


And when the stars at morning fade 
Into the portals of the day, 
Bring peace to us, that unafraid 
€ may renew the upward way, 
And, with a message brought again 
From fairer fields of Paradise, 
Walk gladly thro’ a world of men 
While He is in His skies. 
Joun Rupp. 
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My baby is nearly three years old, perfectly healthy and a living 
testimonial for Mellin's Food. —Mrs. NAT HALE, MAYFIELD, KY. 


MELLIN’S FOO 


kind and in sufficient quantity for the | 


v 


Free sample of Melilin's Food sent on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


DREYFUS 


r, HE LETTERS OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS TO HIS WIFE” isa 
book worth reading. It not only gives new light on this most 

important political case, but it tells the character of a man who 
shows himself to be a credit to his country and his race. These letters 
are now first published in this country. If you would judge for yourself 
of the innocence or guilt of Captain Dreyfus read these 


|| Letters to his Wife 


from beginning to end. There is that in them which makes every reader 
respect the man for his unwavering courage, and admire the husband for 
his manly affection and constant thought for his wife and family through- 
out four long years of solitary confinement. They cover a period from 
December, 1894, to February, 1899, and were written from day to day to his 
wife and family 


From his Prison 
on Devil’s Island 


and elsewhere. They will be widely read in this country, for such doc- 
uments give, as no legal reports can, the human side of a case that has 
aroused extraordinary comment all over the world. The book is bound 
in blue cloth. It is a Post 8vo volume of 254 pages. Price, $1 oo. 


produces handsome, healthy chil- 
dren because it supplies them 
with nourishment of the right 
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| GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF WILD 
FLOWERS. 

EFORE one can arrange wild flowers 
so wisely that their shy charm is ap- 
parent even to him who runs, one 
must lovingly have studied their indi- 
viduality. The Japanese understand 

these things. A single branch of plum blos- 
som in a perfect vase contents them. 

When you decorate a room with wild 
flowers, let a single variety suffice—thus you 
will be happiest. And abandon yourself to 
a complete acceptance of that variety. 

Gather, therefore, the superb pink laurel 
in but moderate armfuls, and a lichened, 
moss<iraped dead branch or two with it, 
since these also have their beauty, and abun- 
dance of polished leaves. Group all ten- 
derly in your jar—I would that it were some 
magnificent old piece of pewter—and let the 
dead gray branch show, and that will em- 
phasize the blossoms’ dazzling rosiness. 
Lastly. select your background. It should 
be thoughtfully done. 

Pond-lilies, likewise, are lovely in pewter 
basins or in shallow glass vessels. The 
sweet white creatures should not be forced 
to touch elbows—they are too calm for such 
jostling—but let ample space of fair water 
show around each, and lay a crimson-veined 
lily leaf under the cheek of one ortwo. The 
wild azaleas are best, perhaps, heaped in old 
blue and white bowls, if such be obtainable. 
As for Queen Anne’s lace, and the maiden- 
hair fern which you will naturally pluck 
with it, could any receptacle be more fitting 
than one of the simple and graceful Fayal 
water-jars of a pale red color? Magnolias 
will do bravely in one of these, if it be tall 
enough to stand upon the floor, and so will 
golden-rod, when its season comes. 

So a fine deference to the character of the 
flower solves all problems for the artist in 
arrangements. Nothing is so common that 
it may not some time be precisely what he 
desires to hold his treasures. A crystal-clear 
tumbler or finger-bowl, if unornamented, is 
admirable for violets. Yet I have seen three 
stalks of crimson sweet-william stuck in a 
piece of Chinese porcelain, gray, of price- 
less crackle, and thought it not too fine for 
those velvet blooms. But in its severe lines 
was sounded the note which is indispensable 
to harmonies such as we speak of; the key- 


| note of a deeply artful simplicity. 





A. G. D.—I advise a quiet wedding at the parish 
rectory as better ander the circumstances. Have only 
those who are very near to you at the ceremony, and 
have an informal little reception Afterward at your old 
home for your other friends; even if the house has 
been dismantled it may be made attractive with 
flowers and a little hired furniture—just enough to 
provide a few seats and facilities for serving some 
simple refreshments. You may be driven to the house 
after the ceremony and receive there, and take your 
departure for your wedding-trip from there. In my 


| Opinion, you should write personal notes of invitation 


to your wedding, both to the ceremony and to the re- 
ception, and send out announcement-cards generally 
after the wedding ; the announcements would read : 


Married 
Mary Burgess 
and 
Mr, Charles White 
on Monday, October the second, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-nine, 
at St. Mark’s Parish House. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


A white organdie with a black velvet hat would not, I 
think, be as suitable a wedding costume for you usa 
pretty travelling dress with hat to match; the dress 
need not be literally a “ travelling dress,” but a light 
woollen or silk gown with a becoming velvet hat. 


J. K. R.—For an informal summer entertainment, 
such as you plan to give, written invitations are quite 
as good form as engraved, but engraved invitations 
are also correct. This is the form: 


Mrs. Marshall White 

requests the pleasure of 
Miss Bowen's 
company on Tuesday evening, August the eighth, 
at eight o'clock. 
Cards and dancing. 
R. 8. V. P. Mannaneett Club House 
Serve only lemonade and lemon or orange frappé 
throughout the evening if the party is composed ex. 
clusively of young people, but if the majority of your 
guests are middle-aged people, a punch made of claret 
or white wine would be advisable too. Have the 
rooms prettily and profusely decorated with wild 
flowers and boughs of greens and palms and plants, 
the piazzas and grounds iiiaminated with Chinese and 
colored-glass lanterns. The rooms for card-playing 
should be only dimly lighted, so that there will not be 
too much heat, and several rooms should be left nearly 
devoid of furniture for the dancers. I would advise 
a cotillion for a feature, which should be danced imme- 
diately before supper, and pretty but inexpeusive 
favors provided. The supper should be served from 
one big table spread in a large room and ornamented 
with a centre-piece of flowers, candles, dishes of 
attractively arranged salad, platters of sandwiches, 
cakes, and candies. There should be some waiters, but 
the guests generally may help themselves, the men 
serving the women. A good menu for the entertain- 
ment would be iced bouillon, chicken patties, lobster 
salad, and different kinds of sandwiches, ices and 
frozen fruits, jelly and charlotte-russe, cakes, coffee, 
and bonbons. 
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MARGARET OLIPHANT. 
HER LIFE AND WORK 


OMEN who were young girls in the fifties re- 

member the pleasure they had in reading a 

quaint Scottish story, entitled Pussages from 

the Life of Mra. Margaret Maitland—a tender 

wholesome book, with a crisp breeze in its 
pages blowing over purple moors, and the atmosphere of 
the land of heather and of mist, which has made Scotch 
fiction a spell for romance from Sir Walter’s day until now. 
Recently we have owned that strange spell again in 
the eager welcome we have given to Crockett and Barrie 
and MacLaren, and some of us have half forgotten our 
debt of pure pleasure to one whose various work in litera- 
ture has been a marvel of the century. Mrs. Oliphant 
was a bit of a girl in her mother’s house when she wrote 
Vargaret Maitland, just 
little slender dark eyed 
Maggie Wilson, the sin- 
gle daughter of plain 
Scottish housebold, in 
which life went on very 
quietly; the father dis- 
appointed, not pros- 
perous, and holding 
himself curiously aloof 
from strangers; the el 
der brother gifted and 
charming, but weak, 
und not able to resist 
temptation, and the girl 
and her younger bro- 
ther bound very ten 
derly to the dear win- 
some mother. Readin 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s girk 
hood enables one to 
understand how she 
could so well describe 
the long line of mo- 
thers and daughters, 
sweet English maids, 
fair Scottish girls, with 
mothers sheltering, ca 
ressing, scolding, lov- 
ing, brooding them; 
such motherhood and 
daughterhood as one 
finds in vo other nov- 
els, as no other contem- 
poraneous novelist has 
taken from life and put 
into letters. 


Of her mother, in this MRS. MARGARET OLIPHANT. 


lately published auto 

biography, which is not 

surpassed in charm by any of her numerous novels. Mrs. 
Oliphant says: ‘‘She was of the old type of Scotch 
mothers, not demonstrative, not caressing; but I know 
now that I was a kiod of idol to her from my birth (it 
hal followed the deaths of three little ones) ity clothes 
were all made by her tender hands, finer and more beauti- 
fully worked than ever child’s clothes were ; my under- 
garments fine linen and trimmed with little delicate laces, 
to the end that there might be nothing coarse, nothing 
less than exquisite about me; that I might grow up with 
all the delicacies of a woman's ideal child 

This mother was of temper and speech, was 
graceful and beautiful in person, and possessed an en- 
chanting fund of family reminiscences and a delightful 
gift of narration, which made her a fascinating companion. 
Her daughter's second book, Katie Stewart, was drawn 
from the recollections of Mrs. Wilson's great-aunt, who 
had seen Prince Charlie enter Edinburgh, had related 
many of her experiences to her niece, who in turn told 
them to her child. Katie Stewart was as successful as 
Margaret Maitland had been, and gained for its writer 
her entrance into Blackwood's Magazine, with’ which she 
was to be connected more or less intimately all her life, 
her last work being to collate its Annals, which have been 
published since she passed away 

In 1852, when she was about twenty-three years old, 
Margaret Wilson was married to her cousin, Frank Oli- 
phant, an artist. A few brief years of happiness followed 
the wedding day. The young people were poor, but they 
had one another, and they had a great fund of hope and a 
capacity for seeing the fun in any situation, than which 
latter characteristic few equipments are betier calculated 
to help one on the road of life. Children came in rapid 
succession. Mrs. Oliphant knew the gladness of materni 
ty, and sounded its uttermost depths of pain, for she lost 
four little ones, two of them babies, born only to die. 
Her mother was taken from her, and her husband's health 
failed, making advisable a pilgrimage to Italy, where Mr 
Oliphant wasted away and died There is a touching 
little allusion to those dreary days in Florence written 
long after: ‘Il remember nature, as I always do, more 
than art, and the view from Bellosguardo above all the 
treasures of the galleries. I used to stray into one small 
room in the Pitti, I think, where at that time the great 
yicture of the ‘ Visitation’ (Albertinelli'’s) hung alone 
$y that time I knew that another baby was coming, and 
it seemed to do me good to go and look at these two wo 
men—the tender old Elizabeth and Mary with all the 
awe of her coming motherhood upon her. 1 had little 
thought of all that was to happen to me before my child 
came, but I had no woman to go to, to be comforted—ex- 
cept these two.” 

What a revelation of loneliness is in this little retro 
spective scene! Her husband died before her last child 
was born, and she tarried in Florence until after the 
child's arrival and she had gained strength for her sorrow 
tul homeward journey. She bad a dear little girl and 
two boys. The daughter died in Rome some years later, 
a very pearl of childhood, and the mother’s heart was 
slmost broken. But she had her laddies to live for, and 
gathered up her strength to go on. 

All her life Mrs. Oliphant worked under relentless press- 
ure, having always a family to support and great burdens 
to carry. Her brother Frank came to her in his feeble- 
ness, and with his whole family became dependent on her 
for home and subsistence. She accepted with fortitude 
and gallantry, as a soldier in the front of the battle might, 
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the brunt of every circumstance, and when need was 
greatest worked only a little more strenuously. 

In consequence of this grinding necessity for money, 
this toiling ever under whip and spur, her work was un- 
remitting, and perhaps missed something which greater 
care and slower production might have given it. Yet its 
even excellence is amazing, when one considers the extent 
of her studies and the number of her excursions into dif- 
ferent fields. Take, for instance, biography. Mrs. Oli- 
phant wrote the matchless Life of Edward Irving, which 
remains a classic and without a peer in books of its kind, 
She wrote the Life of Thomas Chalmers and the Life of 
Laurence Oliphant. In historical research she produced 
Sketches of the Reign of G the Second, a Literary His- 
tory of England, Historical Sketches of the Reign of Queen 
Anne, Jeanne d’ Are, her Life and Death, and Memowrs of 
the Count de Montalembert. 

No one forgets her Royal Edinburgh, her Makers of 

Florence, and her Mak- 


guished, as are her his- 
torical books, by great 
painstaking of prepar- 
ation and accuracy of 
statement, and her beau- 
tiful style permeates 
their charming narra- 
tive, redeeming every 
page from dulness. 
remarkable psy- 
chological series of sto- 
ries, dealing with our 
relations with the fu- 
ture life, a group of 
fanciful tales which 
have comforted many 
readers by their daring 
faith and adventurous 
speculation, were the 
fruit of her later life. 
A Little Pilgrim, Old 
Lady Mary, The Land 
of Suspense, The Belea- 
guered City, each a 
prose poem, each full 
of food for thought, 
each a proof of how 
much the writer was 
living in the unseen, 
are all books to be 
loved and read when 
one enters into her clos- 
et and shuts the door. 

Among her novels, 
by common consent, 
The Chronicles of Carl- 

ingford are supposed 
to touch the high water-mark of merit. But I like Lady 
Car as well as any in the long list of romances. I like its 
insight inte woman's soul, its breadth, its terse, incisive, 
dramatic intensity; and beside it I place A House Divided 
Against Itself, Sir Robert's Fortune, The Ladies Lindores, 
and Kirsteen. When one reads the long catalogue of Mrs 
Oliphant’s novels, one is simply surprised that a few have 
the air of the pot-boiler, that so many are absolutely fine, 
strong, and artistic in execution; while among them all 
tliere is not one which is morbid or unwholesome in senti- 
ment, or cynical, or tainted with any miasma. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s autobiography is worthy to be kept on 
the shelf where one preserves what she most prizes among 
the books that live. Her letters, which form part of the 
volume, are less interesting, being mostly on business to 
her publishers, or when written to friends touching only 
the surface of things. 

The impression made on the reader’s mind is, on the 
whole, a sad one. There was so much sordid care, so 
much anxiety about ways and means—the strain of living 
was always so tremendous. But these were not things 
which troubled Mrs. Oliphant. Her brave nature and 
buoyant temperament fitted her to be a bearer of burdens; 
if her home was happy and her children well she did not 
mind work—was glad to have it todo. She was fated, 
this tenderly loving mother, to lose her children one by 
one—Cyril in his early manhood, her nephew Frank in 
the beginning of his career, her darling son Cecco when 
he was thirty-five, and, but for her adopted daughter's 
two dear nieces, she was left alone. Never was there a 
woman to the fibres of her being more the mother, and 
never was mother more a Mater Dolorosa than she. A 
story of sorrow, but of dauntless courage, is that of this 
gifted novelist. Why make comparisons with others? It 
is enough for us that she was herself and did ber day’s 
work. MarearetT E. SAnGsTeR 


COSMOPOLITANS. 


NO. I.—WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT 
PRICE. 


S we pass our friends in affectionate mental review, 

it is sometimes rather interesting to note how we, 

as it were, assort them and classify them, placing 

them one in this group, one in another, most of 

us doing this in no unkind way, but more or less 
unconsciously, and from a certain sense of convenience 
and mental orderliness. There is, for instance, one group 
composed for us of parents, paternalism being their 
most prominent characteristic; another group is the 
learn group; another the men and women of busi- 
ness; another the worldlings—and so on through all 
human characteristics. As it happened, in thinking 
lately over the personal friends that belong in what 
may be called a worldly group, the writer has been 
amused to discover that she who of all others is her most 
perfected ideal of a woman of the world is one who lenst 
looks her part, who least ostentatiously acts it in its vul- 
garly accepted réle, and further, one who has not in her 
heart an ounce of selfish worldliness. That this woman 
is a woman of the world does not by any means rest on 
this unsupported verdict, for her claim to that distinction 
has been widely accepted by higher authorities than any 
one might venture to question. She has bearded social 
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lions who knew the away Somme of a lost sister, and 
with her they have invariably discovered and eagerly claim- 
ed kinship, and yet, until the declining years of ler life, the 
sole social education of this favored woman lay within 
the narrow walls of her own city, with no advantages 
whatever of outside experience or travel, Her story was 
avery simple one. She inherited some social position— 
though not social prestige—along with her family name, 
and with that inheritance came also great poverty. The 
work by which she undertook to support herself was 
teaching, and her school in its earlier life was not a fash 
ionable one. She had necessarily in the line of her work 
to come in contact with people of a world quite different 
from anything she had ever known. The parents and 
guardians of her school-children were no! always refined, 
and in many cases not even so civil as a scanty code of 
social courtesy might have obliged. It was necessary for 
her to learn, from the foundations, how to meet and how to 
deal with these new people; how to evade their preju- 
dices and soften their coarsenesses. To do all this with- 
out self-injury she always insisted that she had first been 
forced to learn not only a new charity, but a new hu- 
mility. It was when she found in these new types na- 
tive delicacy under coarse exteriors and rough kindness 
behind hard words that she learned to know her new 
world and to be ashamed of a past ignorance. Gradually 
the families and the friends of her pupils became, in a 
measure, her friends. Or rather she learned to so mingle 
with them as to gain from that intercourse in a new cir 
cle great pleasure and experience for herself, and also to 
give great pleasure in turn. But all through this time of 
trial she held fast to the best in her old life, losing no- 
thing of it that was worth her retaining. She had not a 
very large or varied field of different worlds to conquer, 
but each of those small social worlds that the course of 
her work, or ber past inheritance, or chance of one kind 
or another swung into her orbit, she conscientiously set 
herself to understand and enter, in so far as she might, 
becoming a part of each of them. There was no loss of 
individuality for her, rather there was gain, for she im 
ported the interesting atmosphere of each world she left 
into the next that she visited. Gradually, for such things 
grow insensibly, though she had never been more than a 
hundred miles away from her own city, she was the guest 
whom her friends of every class began to pick out from 
among all others as the one who at their boards could be 
depended upon to meet aud charm any stranger guest, 
distinguished or obscure, who chanced to be present. It 
was she who could smooth the awkward emergency, she 
who could be all things to all men, and functions graced 
with her presence were a foregone success. Yet with 
all this there would be no woman in the room of simpler 
address, and the main characteristic of her manner was 
ever a graceful eagerness and interest—than which there 
is nothing more unconventional. In no accepted sense 
of the word would this woman, by appearance or bearing, 
have been declared at sight a woman of the world, and 
yet the merest stranger meeting her casually could never 
have doubted that it would be in her power to move in 
apy world or any circle, exalted or obscure, with that 
same simple and yet extreme dignity of bearing, and 
that same sympathetic charm of manner, which was hers 
wherever chance took her. Yet all that she knew of the 
great world she had learned in one city alone, through 
the discipline of contact and acijustment to all those little 
worlds her city held. It would be asa useful pilgrimage 
to all women to see what acharming and modish garment 
this one of her sex cut and fitted for herself from her 
scanty homespun cloth, but the object-lesson, as a lesson, 
would be peculiarly invaluable to those ambitious young 
things who are feeling discontentedly that they never 
may be cosmopolitan in any sense of the word, narrow 
or broad, because their limitations hold them down to 
one place. 

After all, the state of being a woman of the world may, 
as some think of Heaven, be rather as a condition of 
mind, having little to do with place or plans. That open 
condition of mind and heart once gained, the one who 
has gained it is at home everywhere, a woman of all 
worlds, her sphere the particular world she chances to 
enter. Certainly one woman accomplished this success, 
and what one has done many may do 

MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 





LTHOUGH the women of Athens in the days of its 

glory had a position which is today believed to 
have been not merely inferior, but servile and debased, 
yet the earlier women, both of what may be called the 
period of the Homeric singer and of the Homeric list- 
ener, were evidently a very superior order, receiving 
respect and duty, and giving a high tone to their social 
life. There are but two ignoble women in ull the pages 
of Homer, Helen and Clytemnestra; and even to them 
a certain sort of honor was awarded by those about 
them. All the other women of Homer’s song were dig- 
nified, gentle, noble, with lofty standards of morals and 
behavior, and exerting a wide and valuable influence 
They are generally characterized by a sweet courtesy; 
they have a natural refinement; and in all the story that 
is told of them we recognize a warmth of family feeling, 
a lofty elegance of manners,a grace which is hardly ex 
celled by the manners and habits of the ladies of to-day. 

It was evidently this feeling about marriage in an 
cient days which made the position of women honorable, 
gave them safety, allowed them to cultivate the graces, 
lent them an authority and influence that were forceful, 
and made the tale seem real to those who heard it sung, 
because there was nothing in it contrary to their own ex 
perience. We read of it all with a great sense of natural 
ness and kinship, feeling that what is right is so the world 
over, and realizing that it is with women to-day as it was 
three thousand years ago; their power and their protec 
tion lie in the obedience and the reverence that are given 
to the sanctity of the institution of marriage. 

It is interesting to find that so many years ago, when all 
the people who heard the Homeric songs first sung are 
dust blowing on the four winds of heaven, this institution 
of marriage, which had its happy exemplification in the 
lives, the singing of which touched all hearts with a kind 
and familiar finger, should remain as fixed and solid as the 
rock, and that, indeed, among those of our generation who 
think the highest and live the best it is regarded as sacra- 
mental in its nature, and not to be lightly considered, rude- 
ly spoken of, nor carelessly broken. 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... | 


Combines ' 


Perfection 
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S. RAE & CO., 








Established 1836. 








The fact that no other make of wheel 
is seen in so great numbers, this year, 
as are popular 


is not due to price alon. but price 
counts, when it is fair! 


Gormutty & Jerrery Mra. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New 
York. Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. 
Buffalo. Cleveland. London, Eng. 

















The most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they Anow the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 
Julichs Platz—the word “gegenitber’’ must appear or 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circular. 


Each bottle also bears the label of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 











Sold on of 25e. Get Mennen's 
the original.) . Gennanp M exwex Co... Ne N.J. 
Soft, White Hands, 
Luxuriant Hair 

Are found in the perfect action of the pores 
produced by Curicura Soap, a sure pre- 
ventive of pimples, blackheads, red, rough, 
and oily skin, red, rough hands with shape- 
less nails, dry, thin, and falling hair, and 
simple baby blemishes, because a sure 


preventive of inflammation and clogging 
of the Porzs. 








Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


imparts strength, and makes the 
ofdi 





pr 


s gestion natural and easy, 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 








Leghorn, Italy. | | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


CUISINE 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


COOL DRINKS FOR HOT DAYS. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


THLETIC sports of all kinds conduce 
to thirst. The mau who runs foot- 
races, or pulls on the crew, or is on 
the baseball nine or football eleven 
does not enjoy a monopoly of the 

desire to moisten his clay. It is shared by 
the man and the woman who play golf and 
tennis, practise mountain-climbing, and—lit- 
erally—paddle their own canoes on lake or 
river. 

This thirst cannot be put among the list of 
new things, but with the constantly increas- 
ing interest in athletic pursuits it has be- 
come more widespread. In the former days 
—that were not so good as these—the cause 
and the effect were practically limited to the 
lords of creation. Now the woman contin- 
gent has come to the front, and bids fair to 
rival the members of the stronger sex on 
their own ground in many departments of 
athletics. College and society girls may not 
yet have taken to putting the shot or throw- 
ing the hammer or to boxing contests, but 





fencing is not an uncommon accomplishment | 
among young women, and there are num- | 


bers who can tramp all day on a hunting or 
fishing expedition, and handle a fowling- 
piece or fly-rod with a skill that might be 
envied by men 

With the growth of the thirst that follows 
active exercise have naturally come many 
devices to relieve it. Many of them are of 
an antiquity which alone should command 
respect, With such time-honored stand-byes 
as beer, ginger-ale, soda-water, root-beer, and 
the like we have nothing now todo. They 
are excellent in their way, and especially 
valuable because they are bottled, and so 
may be readily transported to remote places 
where there are no conveniences for com- 
pounding mixed drinks. They would not 
answer, however, to serve at a lawn tea fol- 
lowing an afternoon on the links or in the 
tennis-court, and such are the occasions 
when refreshing drinks are peculiarly in 
demand. Of even iced tea and coffee one 
wearies after a while, and then there arises 
a plea for a new beverage. 

Many of the most delicious drinks have an 
alcoholic basis. Their advocates claim that 
these are more wholesome than the so-called 
**soft drinks,” since the spirit, which is of- 
ten present only in small quantities, braces 
the system and prevents any chill following 
the overheated condition of the player. This 
is a matter upon which each one must judge 
for himself or herself. Those persons whose 
temperance principles prevent their using 
wine or liquors of any sort will not find their 
abstinence an embargo upon their having an 
excellent variety of cooling drinks that are 
no less pleasing to the palate than those in 
which intoxicants are used. Both classes 
may, with a little ingenuity, have a goodly 
assortment of after-sport beverages—an as- 
sortment quite large enough to preclude dan- 
ger of monotony. 

If a number of people are to partake of 
such refreshment, it is generally prudent to 
supply more than one sort of drink, since 
certain preparations welcome to one may be 
little short of poisonous to another. Some 
persons, for instance, can never drink iced 
tea without after-suffering, and to others 
lemonade that has not been laced with whis- 
key or brandy produces intense discomfort. 
For the benefit of such unfortunate organi- 
zations the flask of spirits should be at hand, 
that they may qualify their tea or lemonade 
or fruit punch to their own satisfaction. 


Tea Punch.—One quart of good tea made 
in the proportion of 4 teaspoonfuls of Ceylon 
tea to 1 quart of boiling water; 5 table-spoon- 
fuls of clear lemon juice; 2 table-spoonfuls 
of juice from tart oranges; 2 scant cupfuls 
of granulated sugar; 1 pint of Apollinaris 
water. Stir the lemon and the orange juice 
together, put them into a punch-bow! with 
the tea, the Apollinaris, and a couple of large 
pieces of ice. If possible add a handful of 
fresh raspberries, but if these are not at hand 
use in their place an equal quantity of pine- 
apple dice. 


Mint Julep.—To be made in the genuine 
old Virginia fashion, the julep should be 
mixed in the individual glasses. Into each 
glass of the orthodox size for juleps—the 
small tumblers sometimes used for cham- 
pagne will serve, or, failing these, lemonade- 
cups—put 2 lumps of sugar and 8 or 4 sprays 
of fresh garden mint. Have ready finely 
crushed ice, and with this fill the glasses, 
shaking it around until the sugar is dis- 
solved and the mint well bruised. Add 
enough water to nearly fill the glasses, and 
into each one put a table-spoonful of the 
best whiskey. Stir the contents of each 

lass well once, and the julep is ready to 

rink. The same proportions should be ob- 
served if the julep is made in quantity in a 
punch-bowl. 


Russian Tea.—The tea for this must be 
much stronger than it is commonly made. 
An allowance of 2 or even 3 teaspoonfuls 
of tea to each - of boiling water is 
none too much. Fill the tea-glasses three- 








fourths full of cracked ice. It should not 
be crushed as for a julep, but broken into 
rather small pieces. Put 2 slices of lemon 
into each tumbler and pour the boiling tea 
on them. Sweeten to taste. To each glass 
add a scant teaspoonful of the finest Jamaica 
rum. 


Sauterne Cup.—Mix together in a bowl 
5 table-spoonfuls of lemon juice and 4 ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of white sugar, and put in a 
cold place—on the ice is best—for an hour. 
At the end of this time add to it half a dozen 
thin slices of cucumber, a handful of pine- 
apple dice, and half a banana, cut into thin 
slices. Pour over this a quart of Sauterne, 
mix well, and turn upon a block of ice in 
a punch-bowl. Just before serving, di- 
lute with a pint of soda or Apollinaris 
water 


Mint Bowle.—Empty a quart of Riesling 
wine—the domestic, at thirty-five cents a 
bottle, may be used—into a large punch- 
bowl. Put with it a quart of rather light 
claret. Bruise a double handful of mint 
sprays with 3 or 4 table-spoonfuls of white 
sugar and stir this into the wine. Set it 
in a cool place for two hours. Then put 
a large lump of ice into the bowl, add to the 
contents a quart of Seltzer, and fringe the 
edges of the bow! with long-stemmed sprigs 
of fresh mint. 

This is a favorite German drink. 


Ginger- Ale Bowle.—Squeeze upon a cup- 
ful of granulated sugar the juice of 6 large 
or 8 small lemons, and put on the ice for 
an hour. When ready to serve, put 2 gen- 
erous cupfuls of crushed ice into a punch- 
bowl, pour in 2 bottles of ginger-ale, which 
should have previously been well chilled, 
and thrust into the liquid a dozen long 
sprays of mint, bruising the stems well be- 
tween the fingers beforehand. Serve im- 
mediately. 


Cucumber Bowle.—Peel, slice, and, as far 
as possible, seed a fine fresh cucumber. Mix 
with it 2 table-spoonfuls of white sugar, 
and put in a pitcher or a punch-bow] with a 

uurt of claret. Stand it on ice for an hour. 
ke out the cucumber, add a pint of Selt- 
zer or soda-water, a small glass of Mara- 


schino, a block of ice, and five minutes later | 


serve. 


Orange Sherbet.—Put the pulp and juice 
of 8 good-sized oranges into a bow] with 
the juice of 2 lemons and a small cupful 
of granulated sugar. When the sugar is 
melted, put in a heaping table-spoonful of 
minced pineapple. Let it stand a few min- 
utes before pouring it on a block of ice in a 
punch-bowl. Just before serving add a 
quart of Apollinaris. 


Raspberry Bowle.—To 1 quart of ice-cold 
water add 5 teaspoonfuls of raspberry 
vinegar or raspberry royal. Turn it into a 
ry tog or a large pitcher and stir well. 

ut into each glass a generous supply of 
ice and fill from the bowl. If raspberries 
are in season, a cupful of them may be added 
to the drink, or if they cannot be obtained, 
use in their place a cupful of shredded pine- 
apple or a banana cut into dice. 


Rhine Wine Punch.—Take 2 quarts of some 
good Rhine wine (if expense is to be avoid- 
ed, a domestic may be used instead of an 
imported brand, and with almost as good 
effect), 1 can of pineapple, 6 lemons, 4 
oranges, half-pint of Jamaica rum, half- 
gill of Benedictine, half-gill of Chartreuse, 
1 cup of Maraschino cherries. Squeeze the 
lemons and oranges, put them with the other 
fruit and the liqueurs in a punch-bowl, and 
let them stand an hour or two. Ten min- 
utes before the punch is to be served place 
a large block of ice in the bow] and pour in 
the wine. 


Claret Punch.—Put into a punch-bowl 
1 cup of granulated sugar, 6 lemons, and 2 
oranges, sliced, with the oe that flows 
from them, the contents of a can of pine- 
apple, or a whole pineapple cut into dice, 
a cupful of Maraschino cherries, a gill of 
rum, and the same quantity of Bene- 
dictine. They should stand at least an 
hour. At the end of that time put a block 
of ice into the bowl and pour over it 2 
quarts of claret and a siphon of iced Seltzer. 
At the last moment throw in a double hand- 
ful of banana dice. Some persons find the 
same quantity of braudied raspberries a 
pleasant addition. 





J. W. J.—To make café parfait, whip a quart of 
rich cream until stiff, and beat a half-cup of clear 
black coffee and a half-cup of powdered sugar into the 
cream. Turn intoa mould, fit the top on tightly, bury 
in ice and salt, and freeze for three hours. 

Strawberry parfait is made in the same way as 
café parfait, only substituting a cupful of strained 
strawberry juice for the coffee. 

For café frappé make a quart of strong black 
coffee, and stir into it 5 table-spoonfuls of sugar and 
a cupfal of cream. When cool, turn into your freezer 
and grind until stiff. Serve in glasses. 


“ What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere, 


| Veal Loaf |!Ox Tongue (whole) | 
'Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 

















vi am | 


Wafer Sliced | | 








‘Smoked Beef | | Brisket Beef | 
Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby's Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our et, “ How 
to Good Things to Eat” yours for a 
postal. : 











| greeable stickiness, | 
ino permeating 
scent, no irritation 
from Wool Soap} 
 using—it gives thej 

skin the clean fresh- 
rness of a “dip in 
} purity.” 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago = 











ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


Beautifies, cleanses, pre- 
serves and whitens the 
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stain or + LI, 


2c at all Druggista 








MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 4 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 










NEW IDEA IN TRUNKS 
The Statiman Dresser Trunk 
is led on new p ph 

for ouyin aren a or 
its place. The botiom ae accear 
ible as the top. Defies the bag- 
gage amasher. Costs no more than 
a — box Sane Sent C. 0. D. 
Sood de. stamp for ilhustrated cat 
slogue. F. A. STALLMAN, 

59 W. Spring St, Columbus, 0. 
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|BEECHAM'SPILLS 
j taken at night will make you 


feel ht, act right and look | 
right. They cure 
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20 cents and 25 cents, acatterersorn, 






















































We're off for the hills, 





We're off for the sea, 


Il 
There’s joy, no doubt, 


In the mountain-peak ; 























We're off for a foreign clime! 


There’s joy on the ocean’s 





We spend our days 


" ye 
In various ways fl 


g Ar 
“4 i\* 
In search of a pleasant time. vy Mh 














crest ; 
We find all things 
That money brings, 


But never a chance to rest. 















































































































































































Ill 
But we stay here 
In the city street, 
With never a wish to roam, 
And we find our joys 
In the city’s noise, 
And the small delights of 


home. 


A STRANGE LACK. 


“I feel as though I had always known you.” 

Under the shadow of a lonely geek of the northeastern coast of New 
Jersey, screened from vulgar scrutiny, on a certain eammer afternoon 
there «at two figures in that close proximity that betrays somethin 
more than mere friendship. Although the young man had spoken wit 
an air of coufidence, there wae yet to be detected in the tones of his 
voice a slight strain of anxiety, as of one who was not absolutely certain 
of himeelf. There was a short pause, and then he continued : 

“ Yes, dearest, although it is only seven short days since | first clasped 
your hand, I think I may say that f have learned even in that brief space 
of time to read your rare soul aright. You a depth of refinement 
that I have seldom witnessed before in any woman, and your artistic 
sense is wonderfully developed. 1 have learned to know that you are 
aneelfish to a degree, and possess that marked ability which renders you 
capable of tiding over any crisis that might arise. My own darling Maud, 
as I have, hour by ho m the board walk, sitting on the beach or be- 
neath the pale light of the moon, daily, nay hourly, studied your charac- 
ter, | may say that at last I have come to know you, as it is rarely per 
mitted any man to measure the lights and shadows of a woman's charac- 
ter. And yet there is one thing that has not been revealed to me. I am 
almost annerved when I think of it. It is only by the most ee 
effurt that I now bring myselt to speak of this subject. For days I have 
waited for someciew. But that rare intaition and wide experience which 
have enabled me to fathom your soul I must confess have failed me.” 

The young girl at his side half raised herself from his left linen-crash 
7 and nes at bim wonderingly. “Speak, Charlie,” she said at last. 
* What is it?” 

“Simply this,” replied her companion, while a deep blush mantied his 
forehead. “The man who introduced us didn’t speak distinctly, and I 
want to knew your last name.” Tom Masson. 

————=>—_ 


* Jimmie,” said the teacher, “‘ what are the five senses ?” 
“ Nickels,” replied Jimmie, quickly and confidently. 























































































































A WASH-DAY IMPOSITION. 
“Tere! I GUESS THIS WET SPELL WILL SAVE THIS OLD 
LADY A LOT OF scRUBniNe |” 


THE PLEASURE-SEEKERS. 


IV 
We toil all day 
Thro’ the heat of noon, 
But, after the sun goes down, 
We take our ease 
In the evening breeze, 


The happiest folk in town. 


SCATTERGOOD’S AWFUL BREAK. 


“IT made a confounded ase of at Mrs. Dedbam’s party,” said 
young Mr. Seattergood to Mr. 

“ How was that, old fellow? You didn’t neglect to pay your respects 
to your hostess, surely 7” 

“No, I did that all right.” 

“ Well, tell me your tale of woe, and I'll see whether you have sinned 
beyond hope of tion or not.” 

“ It was this way: I was introduced to a man I'd never met before; but 
perhaps you know him.” 

* Quite likely. Hise name?” 

“ Critchlow. 

“Rather onder the medium 
height, head getting bald, nose 
rat large, pleasant manner ?” 

“ That's the chap; and it was bis 
pleasant manner which led me into 
a trap and caused me to make the 
awfal break I made; bot it serves 
me right. You know, a fellow 
will get too communicative some- 
times.” “ 

“When he's taken a little too 
mach champagne he will, but you 
ought to have known better. So 
you told Critchlow your secrets, 
did ou?” ws ten 8 

“Not exactly, but expressed 
my opinion too freely, which was 
raat oe of me, seeing that 
I *t know him well; but you 
know how fellows get con 
tial” 

“Yee, I know. Bat what did 
you tell him 7” 

“We were sitting watching the 
dancers, and I said, 

“* By-the-way, Critchlow, do you 
know who that caricatare is with 
the mauve dress on 7’ 

“Critchlow glanced at the woman 
I referred to, and replied, simply, 

“* That is my wife.’ 


AN ENTOMOLOGICAL PROPOSAL. 
By Ricuarv Le Goutiwoe. 

Oh, Emeline, dear Emeline, 

The sweetest maid I've ever seen. 

You've been so much to me I vow 

I cannot seem to place you now. 

There was a time, sweetheart, when I 

bey AR as a butterfly. 

You flitted here, you fitted there, 

With so much grace, and free from care, 

That sometimes truly I dreamed that 

You could be caught beneath my hat. 

Again, 80 laden down with sweets 

Were you, from golden hair to feets, 

That in my loving ecstasy 

1 thought of you as of a bee— 

Particularly, dear, when you 

somewhat of the shrew, 


That bangs its head against the wall 


Afid helped some poor to pay their rent; 


And dubbed you “ philanthropic ant "— 


your Kissing-Bug. 
—_—_—_—.—— 


Jones-Brown had just been married. Like other benedicts he dis- 
covered early in his connubial career that Mrs. Jones-Brown’s methods 
of Gasteate | - — most <n y and — 

al. ‘ an accoun mn a near nk and brought t 
little lady a Shecb-beoks. 

With all of his patience, six weeks of his valuable ti and some 





seventeen ze check-books, Mrs. Jones-Brown at length suc- 
os in gZ out a check which the careful bank-clerks were willing 
mor 


» ° 

Mrs. Jones-Brown was elated at her success. So delighted was she 
she spent an entire afternoon with her check-book. To her un- 

bounded joy, the bank cashed every check she had written. 

About that time Mr. Jones-Brown was called away from town on 
business. On his return he asked his little spouse how she was getting 
on with her check-beok. 

“ Splendidly, Harry,” enid she, enthusiastically. “‘ The bank was awfully 
kind. They cashed all my checks, and—what do you think?—they sent 
them hack to me! The checks were a bit torn and ragged, 80 1 wrote 
them all out fresh and used them again. It's glorious! 

Mrs. Jones-Brown bow receives her weekly money in cash. 


_——_ 


“ Phalim,” wearily said Mrs. — py with some difficulty making 
if rd ol 


hersel her ager Senaes offspring, 
* yes will hov to howld dhe baby for a wholle. Try to git him quieted 


to ye, 


anyhow. 
* Wal do wid yure half, an’ lay: half holler 
nme eee sede 





aa The Lynx is putting on insufferable airs these days,” said the Lion to 


“ What has he to hase his conceit on 2” asked the latter. 
“Well, be Cy he’s the only animal! in the jungle that has the remotest 
connection with golfing.” 








“I was embarrassed, of course 
but determined to make a bold 
dash for liberty, and so I said: 

“* That's not the one I mean. I 
mean the angular female just tak- 
ing her seat. She has a lemon- 


’ 





low, without the slightest evidence 
of perturbation, ‘is my only daugh- 
ter.’ 


“Then I got up and sneaked off, 
after making some lame apologies, 
buat of course I can never look 
Critchlow in the face again, while I 
suppose I shall die of mortification 
if I ever meet either of the lad 
for I have no doubt that Critchlow 
told them what I said.” 

a think pon + Bee on 
that score,” sa ‘odde: m, 
after he had be ng eda tenet nat 
at Scattergood’s discomfitare. 

“ Won't he tell 7” 

“No; but it will be an excellent * 
lesson for you nevertheless, and I haven't the slightest idea but that 
Critchlow intended it to be a lesson. He saw that you were young and 
ingenuons, and that you ought to be tanght.” 

“It certainly has tanght me a lesson, but what do you mean about 
Critchlow's intending it as euch? Do you think he ought to have pre- 
tended that the ladies were not related to him ; and wasn't it confoandedly 
unlucky that I should have picked out his wife and mother and daughter 
for w stupid comments?” 

“Th 


at's just it, Sea Critchlow is an orphan and a bachelor, 
without mother, wife, or ter. Batl the lesson will stick, just 
the same.” 141aM Hewey Sivires. 


eae 
on™ Heaven !” said Dawson, proudly, “I have an iron constita- 
“1 judged so from your face,” said Jones. “ It's such a hard one.” 








SOMETHING WRONG. 


Silas. “Tue ‘Weex.y Buctx’ says, ‘IF YOU WANT SHOES TO KEEP THEIR SHAPE, 
You MUST PUT TREES IN THEM, BUT I DON’T SEE AS HOW IT DOES THEM agg geen.” 
4: 


A SYMPATHETIC JURY. 

Marsuatt. “I suppose you have heard about Jackson's experience ?” 

er. “* No; what was it?” 

Manassas. “ He found fanlt with the new cook the other day, and it 
made her so mad that she chased him into,the parlor and threw a flat-iron 
at him. He dodged the missile, and it crashed through his thousand- 
dollar mirror.” 

“Thousand-dollar mirror! Of course Jackson sued the cook 
damages.”’ 

Marsnatt. “ Yes; but he lost the case. The cook made euch an im- 

ou the jury that they put the costs on Jackson because he had 
2 —_—~S— 


“What's the trouble, Willie?” said Mra. Poindexter to her small son, 
who was crying. 
“ My kite won't fly,” sobbed Willie, “ and I made it of fly-paper, too.” 








